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Qotes of the Month. 
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Amonc the Birthday Honours awarded this 
year by the Queen, we are glad to note the 
appointment to the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom of a distinguished antiquary. Mr. 
Cecil George Savile Foljambe, of Cockglode, 
Newark, for many years a Liberal member 
for one of the divisions of Nottinghamshire, 
is remarkably well versed in heraldry, gene- 
alogy, and ecclesiology,.as well as taking a 
practical interest in almost all branches of 
archeology. He has been a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries since 1875, and is a 
council member of the East Riding Anti- 
quarian Society, and of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Society, as well as of several 
kindred associations. The care that he has 
taken of the ruins of Kirkham Abbey since 
he has owned the estate is most praiseworthy, 
and a welcome contrast to the action or in- 
action of some other abbey owners in York- 
shire and elsewhere. Mr. Foljambe has 
been an occasional contributor to these 
columns, as well as to those of the Rediguary. 
In the name of English antiquaries, we 
cordially congratulate him on his well- 
merited honours. 


We regret to learn that the Lord Crewe 
trustees are endeavouring to sell Bamburgh 
Castle ; the price asked is £6,000. The 
most likely purchaser seems to be a hotel 
proprietor! Whoever becomes the _pur- 
chaser, whether a private individual or a 
commercial company, it seems highly prob- 
able that much damage will be done to these 
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priceless historic ruins. ‘This castle ought to 
be preserved as a national monument, and 
the buildings, except the keep (which might 
be used as a residence), simply kept from 
falling into further decay. 
¢ & 

M. Vaillant, of Boulogne, has been kind 
enough to send us, through Mr. F. Haver- 
field, the following additional note on pagan 
monuments converted to Christian use: 
Three Roman monuments adapted to 
Christian uses, two for Jénitiers, one for a 
font, were described in the ANTIQUARY, 
1893, Pp. 235, as exhibited in the Boulogne 
Museum. One more should be added, viz, 
an altar originally dedicated to Jupiter, and 
subsequently hollowed out into a baptismal 
cuve. It is a square block of sandstone, 
57 centimétres high, and 68 broad, #.e., about 
2 feet square, in the shape of what is 
currently named auée/-pilier. Its dimensions 
are sufficient for the baptism of adults by 
immersion, which affords evidence of the 
early date at which the adaptation was 


effected. Its front face shows the following 
inscription :* 
EIDEO IOVI 
VICVS 
DOLVCENS 
CVR: VITAL 
PRISC 


Eideo (= Idaeo?) Jovi Vicus Dolucens{is| cur 
[ante] Vital{i| Prisc{o] 


The Vicus Dolucensis, whose inhabitants 
raised an altar to Idzan (?) Jove, by the 
agency of Vitalis Priscus, is considered to be 
the Boulonnais village of Halinghen (Pas de 
Calais), in the territory of which the stone 
was discovered at an unrecorded date, and 
in whose parish church it had been employed 
for christenings long before it was removed 
to the Lapidarium of Boulogne. Its name 
has been looked upon as referring to the 
worship of Jupiter Dolichenus, which has 
left other evidence in the neighbourhood, 
but this is uncertain. 


Students of folk-lore may note with some 
interest a sutvival of pagan ceremonies in 


* Described and figured in C. Roach Smith’s 
Collectanea Antigua, i., p. 13, plate viii., with a slight 
difference of reading in lines four and five. 
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that village. On the eve of the first Sunday 
in Lent its peasantry roam through fields, 
pastures and orchards, bearing long poles 
tipped with blazing wisps of straw, with 
which they /ustrate crops, hedgerows and 
trees—apple-trees particularly—and singing 
traditional songs of the Béhourdis for a fruit- 
ful crop of crab and cider apples. 


The entrance gateway of Westbury College, 
one of the most interesting buildings in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, is threatened with 
destruction, the site having recently been 
sold for building purposes, and plans pre- 
pared for the erection of upwards of twenty 
small houses. An effort is being made by 
a few gentlemen in the neighbourhood to 
rescue the ancient buildings, which were 
erected in the fifteenth century by Bishop 
Carpenter of Worcester (1443—1476), who 
was so attached to the place that he wished 
to be entitled ‘‘ Bishop of Worcester and 
Westbury.” His friend, William Canynge, 
the younger, the great Bristol merchant and 
munificent benefactor of the Church of St. 
Mary Redcliff, became Dean of Westbury 
College, and died there November, 1474. 
He is said to have rebuilt the college, which 
had succeeded and probably occupied the 


site of a very ancient Benedictine monastery 
founded long before the Conquest, which 
about 1297 was converted into a college, 


with a dean and canons. Here, about 
A.D. 964, Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, 
commenced his movement against the 
seculars by planting a colony of twelve Bene- 
dictine monks from Fleury, with his friend 
Germanus at their head. An _ interesting 
account of the Westbury monastery was given 
by the late Mr. John Taylor in Bristol Past 
and Present, vol. ii., pp. 3-10, with a view of 
the buildings now threatened with demo- 
lition. It isto be hoped that the endeavour 
to save these remains may be successful. 


The church of All Saints, Terrington, North 
Riding, Yorks, is in several respects an interest- 
ing fabric. The most noteworthy feature is a 
small early window on the south side of the 
nave. ‘This wall has a good deal of herring- 
bone masonry, and was pierced in the centre 
by a single wide arch, to form a chapel, in 
the fifteenth century. At some subsequent 


date this arch was walled up. During the 
restoration of 1869-70 the archway was 
opened out, the small light exposed, and a 
narrow south aisle built against this side of 
the church. The herring-bone masonry is 
now exposed on each side this archway 
within the aisle, the small light being on the 
west side of it. The inner wide splay to this 
light measures 4 feet g inches by 3 feet. 
The exterior opening, shown in the sketch, 
is 2 feet 11 inches’ by!8 inches. The most 
remarkable feature about it is that the top 








stone is covered with much-worn simple 
interlaced work of undoubtedly early Anglo- 
Saxon design. It has originally formed part 
of a grave-cover, and betokens, with much 
probability, that Terrington had an early 
church and Christian burial here as soon, 
perchance, as the seventh or eighth century. 
This first church would doubtless be of 
wood, and it is our belief that the small 
window and herring-bone masonry are parts 
of the first stone church erected here, not 
very long before the Conquest. On the 
north side of the church is a late Norman 
arcade, and it is not likely that a post-Con- 
quest church of stone would so soon have 
been altered and extended. 


At the time of the restoration of Terrington 
church a discovery was made of peculiar 
interest to campanologists, and which has 
not hitherto been in any way chronicled. 
When digging within the walls of the western 
fifteenth-century tower, to make room for the 
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heating apparatus, a small good-shaped bell 
was unearthed, perfect save the clapper, 
7 feet below the surface. This bell had 
never been carefully examined till last month. 
We are now able to give a drawing of it, 
kindly supplied to us by Mr. Blair, F.S.A., 
the secretary of the Newcastle Society of 
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Antiquaries. It is 144 inches high, and 
11 inches in diameter at the mouth. Round 
the shoulder are four stamps. One of these 
is a remarkable-shaped cross, with the spear, 
or reed and sponge of the Passion passing 
athwart it. The three other stamps each 
bear the same letter, which, together with 





the cross, is here reproduced in full size. 
We have noted a capital letter S three times re- 
peated on the old sanctus bell of Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, as well as on several other 
examples in other parts of England and on 
the Continent, and conclude that this letter 
is intended for a small s, or a ¢ standing for 


ans. As the sanctus bell was rung during 
the Mass at the Zer Sanctus, there is 
a special appropriateness in this threefold 
repetition of the initial letter. The bell is of 
excellent shape and workmanship. The 
threefold opening in the head of the bell is 
uncommon, and may also have symbolic 
reference to its use. Judging from general 
appearance and the use of the small black 
letter, the bell may be safely assigned to the 
fifteenth century, though possibly as early as 
1390. Puritan fury was often directed 
against these bells, and it would doubtless 
be buried by some sympathizer with older 
uses, in the hope of its subsequent recovery. 
The bell has been carefully preserved at the 
rectory since its disentombment, and we are 
glad to learn that the rector, Rev. S. Wim- 
bush, contemplates replacing it in its proper 
position, namely, in a bell-cot on the east 
gable of the nave. 


Tradition has it that the tower of Terrington 
gives shelter to one of the old bells of Kirk- 
ham Abbey, only a few miles distant. 
Stories of this kind are so often merely 
inaccurate conjectures, that, on ascend- 
ing the belfry, it was an agreeable sur- 
prise to find that in this case the tale 
was at all events partially correct, as a 
fifteenth-century prior is named on the tenor 
bell. This fine bell bears round the haunch 
the following inscription in ornamental Lom- 
bardic capitals: > IC ORATE PRO AME 
ROBERTI PRIORIS ANNO DNI_ MCCCCMT. 
The date is a puzzle ; we can only conclude 
that the founder’s workmen made a mistake, 
or were short of the right letters when they 
came to the precise year of 1400. On the 
waist, immediately below the inscription, is a 
founder’s mark that we have not seen before, 
namely, a fylfot cross, with the small initial 
letters T. 0. (can it be an early Oldfield ?) 
and two stars between the limbs. The bell, 
however, cannot have come from Kirk- 
ham (unless it is early fourteenth century), 
as there was no prior Robert of Kirk- 
ham after 1320. There were fifteenth- 
century priors named Robert at Nostell, 
Monk Bretton, Bridlington (four), and other 
religious houses, so that the identification of 
this bell with any special priory seems now 
impossible. 
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A recent visit to another Yorkshire belfry 
gave us a pleasant surprise. The small 
church of Bempton, near Flamborough, safely 
locked up, is a desolate and debased little 
place, with nothing of interest in the interior 
save a good and exceptional font of Norman 
Transition date. The west tower has been 
recently cruelly “restored” and disfigured, 
and looked most unpromising; but on 
mounting to the bell-chamber a pre-Reforma- 
tion bell-frame was found, arranged for three 
bells. In it now swing two bells of un- 
usually early date. They both bear inscrip- 
tions in good Lombardic capitals. One of 
them runs: >} IHC CAMPANA SANCTI 
MICHAELIS; whilst the other is of still 
greater interest: »[< IHC CAMPANA IOANNIS 
DE THWYNG PRIORIS. Bempton was a 
chapelry of Bridlington Priory ; John Thweng 
became prior in 1361. 


Although no evidence has reached us of any 
other early grave-slab in England that bears 
a ship, in addition to the one engraved last 
month from St. Hilda’s, Hartlepool, one or 
two correspondents have reminded us of the 
ships in the church of the Holy Trinity, Hull, 
But these are incised on the stone jambs 
of a tomb arch in the south aisle, and do 
not form part in themselves of any memorial, 
symbolic or otherwise. The Hull examples 
afford proof of the curious rigging and con- 
struction of vessels in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. There is a good plate of 
them opposite p. 339 of Dr. Lambert’s excel- 
lent work, Zzo Thousand Years of Gild 
Life. 


The Historical MSS. Commissioners have 
now under consideration the family papers of 
Lord Dartmouth. These include a series 
of reports made about 1683 on all the 
royal castles and fortifications in England 
for the Lord Dartmouth of Tangier fame, 
who was then Master of the Ordnance. 
Through Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Lord Dart- 
mouth kindly gave leave to the Chancellor 
to inspect the report about Carlisle, which is 
now in the Record Office. The report is a 
very large book, bound in vellum ; contains 
a large folding plan of Carlisle, showing very 


clearly the castle, the walls, the gates, and. 


the bridges over the Eden and Caldew, and 


the then channels of these rivers. In one 
corner of the plan profiles and sections of 
the fortifications, drawn to scale, are given, 
and in another is ‘‘A Prospect of Carlisle 
towards the North—Jac. Richards Fecit.” 
Richards, we believe, was one of three 
brothers, distinguished as military draftsmen. 
+ ¢ 

The letterpress is very interesting ; the com- 
missioner appointed to report was Sir 
Christopher Musgrave. On his arrival he 
showed his commission to Captain Basil 
Fielding, who commanded the garrison, and 
who offered Sir Christopher every facility. 
Next day the Governor, or Deputy Governor, 
Lord Morpeth, arrived, and he refused to 
allow Sir Christopher to go anywhere or see 
anything. Sir Christopher then read with 
great dignity his commission to Lord Mor- 
peth, who declined to acknowledge its 
validity, and threatened obstruction ; but Sir 
Christopher informed my lord that he knew 
his duty, and what course to take if ob- 
structed. He carried the day, mustered the 
garrison of fifty men, of whom eleven men 
and one sergeant were on duty every twenty- 
four hours, seven men acting as sentinels at 
the gates in the daytime. Healso drew up full 
particulars of the state of the fortifications 
and what it would cost to repair them, and a 
list of the munitions of war in store, showing 
what was useful and what was useless, and 
what was wanting 7” fofo. Some particulars 
are also given about the town, including 
items not before known, viz., that the Judges 
of Assize lodged in the citadel until the 
Scotch destroyed their lodgings; and that 
the gaol was there in 1683, and that Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferies had fined the county 
for its insufficiency. Lord Dartmouth has 
most readily given permission for plan and 
report to be reproduced for the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian Society. The 
collection includes similar maps and reports 
for several other towns; that for York is 
singularly interesting. 


| de 
On the King’s Mill Road, Driffield, two 
fields, long used as pasturage, but still show- 
ing the division into “lands” of ancient 
tillage, have recently been partially levelled 


in the construction of a new recreation- 
ground. During the operations, a series of 
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interesting discoveries have been made, 
showing that these fields were the site of 
an Anglo-Saxon cemetery. On Wednesday, 
May 24, a skeleton was unearthed, but was 
not seen by anyone but the workmen, who 
dispersed the bones. On the following 
Friday a second skeleton was found, and 
the next day five more, being apparently 
those of children of ten or twelve years of 
age. Mr. J. R. Mortimer examined the 
remains, but up to that time nothing had 
been retained or noticed by the workmen 
which might have fixed the identity of the 
people who had made the interments. How- 
ever, on May 30, in a bed of gravel, near to 
where the skeletons had been found, were 
turned out four or five earthenware vessels. 
They suffered considerably from the tools of 
the workmen; two were at first practically 
whole, but these also were carelessly broken 
before arriving at safe custody. 


Mr. Mortimer, on hearing of the discovery, 
took measures to secure what remained of 
the fragments, and has been able to restore 
two of the vases. One of these is of a rude 
description, being a small Anglo-Saxon food- 
jar of round squat form, with a round bottom ; 
it has a rim, but is without ornamentation. 
It is 44 inches high. ‘The hopeless frag- 
ments of two or three others are of the same 
character. The material is a rough, gritty 
clay of black colour. The other restored 
vase is of more elaborate design. It has a 
flat base of about 24 inches, from which it 
slopes in a straight line to the widest 
diameter at an angle of about 45°. The out- 
line then slopes in another direct line of equal 
length and angle to the neck, where it turns 
outward, making a lip or mouth about 4 inch 
in depth, and about 24 inches across. The 
upper portion, or shoulder of the vase just 
below the neck, has a band round it, marked 
with small square indentations, four deep, in 
what may be termed a minute “gopher” 
pattern. Between this and the widest part 
is a double row of semicircles, arches, or 
horseshoes, the upper row having the circular 
portion uppermost, the lower row being on 
their backs, their feet rising alternately— 
though with some irregularity—into the 
openings and intervals of those above. The 
surface of the arches is indented in the same 





way as the band. The clay of this vase is 
finer and smoother than that of the other 
pots, and of a blue-black colour on the 
exterior, especially the upper half, being 
burnt a lightish red. It is 4? inches high. 
Mr. Mortimer is of opinion that this vase 
suggests Roman handicraft. It was pointed 
out to our correspondent by Mr. Holderness, 
of Driffield, that this cemetery would be 
about equidistant from the churches of Drif- 
field and Little Driffield, both known to be 
important centres of an Anglo-Saxon popula- 


tion. 
¢ 


At Driffield is yet to be seen the ancient 
Moothill, yet bearing the name and the 
indications of a large moated site, perhaps 
a castle, concerning which even tradition is 
silent. The vicinity abounds in memorials 
of the British and Anglo-Saxons, but the dis- 
covery of the cemetery is, so far as is now 
known, the first of the kind made so near 
the present town. An eighth skeleton was 
found on June 1, but no other relics. The 
work of levelling and turfing was performed 
with great speed, and is now finished, there 
being no probability of further finds. 
&¢ 

It is an interesting and encouraging sign of 
the times to note that the popularity of those 
of our local museums that are well arranged 
continues steadily to increase. Last year 
over 21,000 visited the museum at Colchester 
Castle, whilst the year before the visitors ex- 
ceeded 17,500. ‘The two bank holidays of 
this year brought 1,650 and 1,768 visitors 
respectively. Admission is free. The col- 
lection of antiquities in the castle is the joint 
property of the Corporation and of the Essex 
Archeological Society. Mr. Laver, F.S.A., 
has written an excellent little guide to the 
museum, which is sold on the premises at a 
charge of twopence. The town stocks in 
this museum were last used in 1858, when a 
woman, who had been frequently before the 
magistrates for drunkenness, was sentenced 
to be confined in them on the steps of the 
Town Hall for six hours. 


¢ & 
On June 5 the north transept of the ancient 
priory church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield, was reopened, in the 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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This mark of royal favour was peculiarly 
interesting, when the terms of the original 
charter granted to the founder Rakere, in 
1123, by Henry I. are recalled. That 
charter ends: “I pray, therefore, that all my 
heirs and,, successors, in the name of the 
Holy -Trinity, maintain and defend this 
sacred place by royal authority, and that they 
grant and confirm the liberties by me granted 
to it.” We cannot, however, but regret the 
circular issued by the rector in expectation 
of the royal visit, wherein it was stated that 
“the Prince has most kindly consented to 
receive a list of donations towards com- 
pleting the restoration of this church after 
the ceremony of re-opening the north tran- 
sept on June 5. We are most anxious to 
announce to His Royal Highness that the 
whole £3,500 has been subscribed.” This 
is a distinct bid for the money of snobs on 
the lowest of motives, and is not worthy 
either of an antiquary or an ecclesiastic. 
The ceremony of presenting the Prince with 
the list of donors was duly performed, but 
we are scarcely surprised to learn that the 
amount fell far short of what was anticipated. 
Such a circular would be sure to offend 
many. 


+ ¢ #¢ ' 
The Rector of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, City of 
London, who has occupied that position for 
thirty-two years, is about to produce a 
copiously illustrated volume descriptive of 
that church and All Hallows’, Staining. The 


parochial documents are of exceptional 
interest. The registers belonging to St. 
Olave’s, dating from 1563, and uninterrupted 
during the Commonwealth, abound with 
entries of historical and notable personages, 
e.g., the Earl of Essex (the Parliamentary 
General), Sir F. Walsingham, Sir Philip 
Sydney, Lady Fanshawe, Lord Sudbury 
(Vicount Bayning), Samuel Pepys, Sir 
Andrew Riccard, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, the 
Tyssen-Amherst family, etc. With regard to 
churchwardens’ accounts, the earliest record 
of the kind in St. Olave’s is an assessment for 
1646-47, and no vestry minutes are traceable 
beyond March 20, 1706-7. In Allhallows’, 
however, churchwardens’ books are still pre- 
served, dating as far back as 1492, the 
seventh year of Henry VII. Here is a mine 
of wealth for anyone who has the courage 


and patience to work it. Some samples of 
the precious ore will be found in this book 
that will perhaps move someone still further 
to explore and bring to light the hidden 
treasure. The Pre-Reformation Inventory 
of Church Ornaments will be found of great 
interest. We cordially commend this under- 
taking of the Rev. Dr. Povah. Messrs. 
Blades, East and Blades, of Abchurch Lane, 
are the publishers. The volume will be 
issued to subscribers at a guinea ; afterwards 
the price will be doubled. 


We have received the following from the 
secretary of the Society for Preserving the 
Memorials of the Dead, and are glad to give 
it publicity: ‘ Doveridge Church, Derby- 
shire: Davenport Monument. — A grand 
monument in the chancel of this church is 
falling to pieces, and, being very heavy, is 
endangering the wall. A faculty has been 
applied for to authorize the parish authorities 
to remove it from the church. The removal 
and making good the wall will cost nearly 
£50. For its preservation £150 is required, 
and towards this sum about £60 has been 
promised. ‘The monument is to the memory 
of William Davenport, of Henbury, Cheshire, 
who died June 24, 1640, and of Mary, his 
wife, the daughter of Thomas Milward, of 
Eaton, Dovedale, Derbyshire, who died in 
1639. Help for this great work will be 
gladly received by the vicar and church- 
wardens.” 


A letter has reached us from one of the 
most distinguised antiquaries in the north of 
England with regard to the condition of 
Rievaulx Abbey. The gist of his com- 
munication is the decided deterioration of 
the ruins in important parts during the last 
few years, and the apparent persistent neglect 
in taking any steps to arrest further decay. 
In both these statements all careful observers 
of the abbey are bound to concur. The 
gable end of the splendid refectory is gaping, 
parts have fallen, and others must soon 
follow. The ivy has driven its way through 
the only bit that remains of groined vaulting 
in two fresh places during the past season. 
The public have special cause to complain, 
as for some five or six years a shilling admis- 
sion has been levied on every visitor, and yet 
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during that period there has apparently been 
no preservative expenditure. Surely if the 
noble owner once looked into this matter 
personally, instead of leaving it to agents, 
this reproach would be removed. A par- 
ticularly civil and cautious resolution on this 
subject was moved at the meeting of the 
British Archzological Association during 
their visit to Rievaulx in August, 1892, but 
with no result. The Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Association visits the abbey during 
the current month (July 27) under the 
leadership of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
The matter should receive their earnest 
attention. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute will be held in London 
from Tuesday, July 11, to Wednesday, 
July 19. The programme is most inviting. 
Viscount Dillon is to preside. Dr. Fresh- 
field will preside over the architectural 
section, and Mr. J. Willis Clark and Chan- 
cellor Ferguson will be its vice-presidents, 
Mr. Dinham Atkinson being the secretary. 
Of the antiquarian section, Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite will be president, and Mr. C. H. Read 
and Mr. George Payne vice-presidents, while 
Mr. L. L. Duncan is to be the secretary. The 
president of the historical section will be Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte, Rev. Dr. Cox and the Very 
Rev. J. Hirst the vice-presidents, and Mr. 
Charles Welch the secretary. On Tuesday, 
July 11, the Lord Mayor will receive the 
association at Guildhall, and Lord Dillon 
will deliver his address. St. Bartholomew 
the Great and the Charterhouse will 
be visited. In the evening the Library 
Committee of the Corporation will hold 
a soirée in the Guildhall Museum. On 
July 12 Lambeth Palace, the Abbey Church 
of Westminster, Ashburnham House, West- 
minster School, and the abbey buildings will 
be visited, and the Lord Mayor will receive 
the members at the Mansion House. 
Thursday, the 13th, will be devoted to St. 
Paul’s, the Tower, and All Hallows’, Barking ; 
Friday, the 14th, to Hampton Court; 
Saturday, the 15th, to Eton College; 
Monday, the 17th, to the Temple Church, 
Middle Temple Hall, and Rolls Chapel. In 
the evening the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society will hold a reception. 








On Tuesday, the 18th, the churches in the 
City of London built by Sir Christopher 
Wren will be inspected. On Wednesday, 
the 19th, the Institute is to visit Windsor 
Castle, when Mr. W. H. St. John Hope will 
conduct the party. 


The museum of the Sussex Archeological 
Society at Lewes has been enriched lately by 
a gift of four iron firebacks and six small 
castings from the famous Gloucester Furnace, 
Lamberhurst, Sussex. These were presented 
by the family of the late Rev. Robert 
Hawkins, Vicar of Lamberhurst. Mr. Latter 
Parsons, of Mill Croft, Eastbourne, has given 
a fireback, with the royal arms of England, 
and a pair of brand-irons dated 1572; these 
came from Marshalls, Maresfield, Sussex ; 
and Mr. H. Padwick has presented (at the 
suggestion of Mr. J. L. André, F.S.A.) a pair 
of massive leaden rain-water heads that came 
from Hewells Manor House, Horsham ; 
each bears a shield with the initials T. N. E. 
and the date 1704. 

The Council of the Ilkley Museum and 
Antiquarian Society, at a meeting held on 
June 7, appointed a sub-committee to treat 
with the owners of the site of the Roman 
station with a view to undertaking certain 
systematic excavations during the ensuing 
autumn. 


Cambridge University has for several years 
had an interesting association for co-opera- 
tion among those who find their recreation in 
the study and rubbing of the old brasses 
that are scattered so widely throughout our 
village and town churches. It is not only a 
healthy form of exercise, promoting an ex- 
tensive knowledge of our rural scenery, but 
brass-rubbing cannot be followed up with 
the faintest intelligence without provoking a 
more or less careful study of architecture, 
costume, customs, heraldry, and genealogy. 
In fact, if pursued with discriminating zest, 
it is almost bound to turn a man into a 
fairly good antiquary, who can find abund- 
ance to interest him wherever he may be. 
We are therefore glad to find that Oxford 
has now followed the sister University, and 
has this term established the Oxford 
University Brass-rubbing Society, with a 
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good roll of members. The Rev. Dr. Cox, 
F.S.A., has consented to be their first presi- 
dent. We cordially wish the society every 
success. 

The Société Frangaise d’Archéologie will 
hold its annual meeting at Abbeville from 
June 27 to July 4. Some of its members 
propose to spend a week in England, starting 
from Dover on July 5, visiting Dover, 
Canterbury, Rochester, Maidstone, Battle 
Abbey, and Hastings, and afterwards joining 
the Archeological Institute in London. 


Motes of the Month (foreign). 


—p—_—_ 


THE new museum at the Baths of Diocletian 
in Rome, a few rooms of which were opened 
in 1890, and their contents described in the 
ANTIQUARY for July of that year, has now 
been immensely increased and admirably 
arranged under the directions of Professor 
Barnabei. As recently inaugurated by the 
King and Queen of Italy, it occupies the 
whole of the cloister of Michel Angelo, a 
long corridor running round the quadrangle 
on the upper floor, and fourteen rooms of 
the old Carthusian convent, as well as six of 
the little houses appropriated, according to 
their rule, one to each of the solitaries. 


* * 
The most important accessions include the 


great lapidary inscription, recovered in a mul- 
titude of fragments near Ponte Sant’ Angelo, 
which records the Secular Games celebrated 
in Rome under Septimus Severus, A.D. 204, 
and a marble altar adorned with very fine 
bas-reliefs found under the theatre of Apollo 
during the works on the bank of the Tiber. 
From the Palatine Stadium we have a mag- 
nificent seated figure of a Roman matron, 
probably an empress, the fine Greek Muse’s 
head, and the other objects discovered last 
spring. 
* * 


* 
A mosaic pavement of the time of Hadrian 
from a private house on the Aventine, a piece 
of frieze from the mausoleum of that emperor, 
numerous inscriptions relating to the /vatres 


Arvales, an elegant sarcophagus belonging to 
the Licinii Calpurnii found near the Salarian 
Gate, and other sarcophagi, do not complete 
the list. 


* * * 
The most valuable work of art, however, now 
exhibited for the first time, is the noble 
statue of Apollo, most ingeniously put to- 
gether from fragments dredged from the bed 
of the Tiber. Worthy of mention also are 
the busts of Vestals from their home at the 
foot of the Palatine, and the kneeling figure 
of a beautiful youth with the right arm up- 
lifted, which may be Hylas drawn down into 
the fountain by the Naiads. In fact, the 
ground on which the statue rests is made to 
represent the surface of water. This master- 
piece of Greek art once adorned Nero’s villa 
near Subiaco. 
* & * 

In room twelve, besides the mosaics repre- 
senting the charioteers of the four factions of 
the circus, the green, red, white, and blue 
are arranged in admirable order by Com- 
mendatore J. I. de Rossi the long series ‘of 
Saxon coins discovered on the Roman forum 
in the Atrium Vestz, once used as a Papal 
residence, which are the first samples of 
Peter’s pence known to us. 


* x * 

At Pisa, the ex-convent of St. Francesco is 
to be turned into a museo civico, in which 
will be collected the chief works of art now 
scattered throughout the city, or contained 
in the Pinacotheca. On the walls of the 
cloister will be displayed inscriptions, the 
arms of historic families, statues, and marble 
fragments, etc., while on the upper floor will 
be arranged the tapestries, pictures, and other 
monuments of Pisan art. 


* x * 
At Avezzano, near the lately-drained Lago 
Fucino, the Italian Minister of Public In- 
struction has ordered the rearrangement of 
the important lapidary collection of the 
ancient territory of the Marsi. 

x * * 
The most recent additions to the Louvre 
Museum consist of specimens of Persian art, 
viz., five plaques of Faience, two vases and 
three é¢oz/es, all of the same material, besides 
two bronzes of chiselled work. To these 
must be added, amongst other objects lately 
acquired, a Pyzantine bust in bronze bearing 
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an inscription, a Byzantine capital, and some 
handles of Greek amphore. 

* * *x 
Signor Kavoadias has now issued his cata- 
logue illustrating the sculptures of the Na- 
tional Museum at Athens. 

*x * * 
An archaic relief in nephrite from the Tar- 
quinian necropolis, supposed to have formed 
a sepulchral door, has been added to the 
central Etruscan Museum at Florence, as 
also a nephrite coffin, on which are sculp- 
tured scenes from the common life of the 
Etrurians. 

* * * 
The excavations of the French School at 
Delphi have already proved highly success- 
ful. ‘They have laid bare the remains of an 
important building, which is supposed to be 
the thesauros of the Athenians described by 
Pausanias. It is in the form of a small Doric 
temple, with metopes, of which latter five 
fragments have been discovered. Upon them 
may be seen a figure of Athena, a Herakles, 
a Centaur, and several figures of warriors 
and animals. All these sculptures are exe- 
cuted in a high style of art, and from accu- 
rate designs, though the tendency is some- 
what rigid and archaistic. The walls of the 
treasury, it would appear, were covered with 
Attic inscriptions, of which some 150 have 
already been recovered. 

* K oe 
Recent discoveries in Italy may be sum- 
marized as follows : 
A tomb of later times was discovered in 
Togliano, in the Commune di Torreano 
presso Cividale del Friuli, formed of tiles, 
which protected the skeleton, with which, 
however, nothing seems to have been found. 

x cs 
Objects of Roman times have come to light 
near Viadana, in the province of Mantua. 
Amongst them must be mentioned two Latin 
inscriptions, one of which bears the name 
of a personage known from a marble of 
Brescia. 

* * ok 
In the commune nearest to Commessaggio 
has been found a sepulture with a tomb for 
cremation, the ossuaries being of rude and 
primitive make, so that they seem to have 
belonged to a necropolis of a terramara. 


A mutilated stone, bearing an inscription in 
archaic Latin, has been disinterred on the 
property of the Congregazione di Carita, in 
the village of Gallignano Ancona. 
ca x * 

At the fourth milestone of the Appian road, 
at Tor Carbone, the Signori Lugari, the 
proprietors, have resumed the excavations, 
which have brought to light fresh remains of 
buildings and fragments of lapidary inscrip- 
tions. 


ok * * 
At Pompeii, work has proceeded outside the 
Porta Stabiana (Regio I.), but without any 
result. Meanwhile, the buildings of the 
Isolo II. of the Regio V. have been repro- 
duced in accurate designs and plans, and 
Professor A. Sogliano, inspector of the scavi, 
has described all the pictures and inscribed 
marks or graffte. 

* oK x 
Constructions of the Roman Age have been 
discovered on the sides of Monte Taburno 
of the commune of Airola, in the province 
of Benevento. 


3K * 
Arms of the Stone Age and very rude pottery 
have been found in some caves of the terri- 
tory of St. Mauro Forte in Lucania. 


oS S 


A Mote on the \Proposed De- 
molition of a art of Sheriff: 
button Castle. 


—~<~—___- 





important castle of Sheriff-Hutton 
A} was first built by Bertram de 
Bulmer in the reign of Stephen. 

It subsequently came into the possession of 
Geoffrey de Neville by marriage with the heiress 


— Bat HE well-known and once highly- 
Yoke 
Y. 
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of this branch of the Bulmers. The castle 
was rebuilt on an imposing and most ex- 
tensive scale by Ralph de Neville, the great 
Earl of Westmoreland, soon after his mar- 
riage with Joan, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
son of Edward III., in 1425. The ruins 
are of this date, as shown by the heraldic 
bearings over the entrance into the inner 
court or ward. The castle remained with 
the Nevilles till 1471, when, on the death 
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of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick (the 
“King-maker”), on Barnet battle - field, 
Edward IV. granted the manor and castle 
to his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester 
(afterwards Richard III.), who had married 
Anne Neville, daughter of the “ King-maker.” 
Within this castle Richard III. imprisoned 
Edward Plantagenet, his brother Clarence’s 
son, and also his niece, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. Soon after 
the death of Richard III. on Bosworth 
battle - field (1483), the Princess Elizabeth 
became the wife of Henry VII. 

In 1490 Henry VII. granted the castle for 
life to Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey (who 
afterwards became Duke of Norfolk). He 
chiefly resided here from 1490 to 1500, and 
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occasionally in later years. On his death 
in 1524, the castle reverted to the Crown, 
and in the following year Henry VIII. 
assigned it as the official residence of his 
illegitimate son Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset. Though but a 
boy of six years of age, Fitzroy was appointed 
by the King Lieutenant-General of the North 
and Warden of the Scotch Marches. He 
had a council assigned him to manage affairs, 
and resided here in princely state for some 
five years. It was during this time that this 
quasi-royal residence was visited by Leland. 
He says: “A mile on this side Shirhuten, and 
left on the right hand Stitenham, Mr. Gower’s 
auncient Manor Place. The Castle of Shir- 
huten, as I learned there, was builded by 
Rafe Nevill of Raby, the first Earl of West- 
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moreland, of the Neviles, and I heard that 
in hys time he buildid or greatly augmented 
or repairid 3 Castells besyde. There is a 
base Court with Houses of Office besides 
the entering. The Castle itself in front is 
not diched, but it standeth zm loco utcunque 
edito. I marked in the fore-front of the first 
area of the Castle three great and high 
Towres, of the which the Gatehouse was the 
middle. In the second area be five or six 
towres, and the statelie stair up to the Haul 
is very magnificent, and so is the Haul itself, 
and all the residue of the House, insomuch 
that I saw no House in the North so like 
a Princely Lodging. This Castle is well 
maintained by reason that the late Duke of 
Norfolk lay there ten years, and sins then 
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the Duke of Richmond. Ther is a Park by 
it.” The young Duke of Richmond quitted 
Sheriff-Hutton about 1530-31. 

In 1625 the castle, manor and park of 
Sheriff-Hutton were granted by the Crown to 
Sir Arthur Ingram. A survey of this date 
describes the once grand building as but 
“the case of a stately castle, the inward 
materials transported, and the walls ruined 

. the bowels of this worthy pyle and 
defensive house are rent and torn, and the 
naked carcase onely left.” 

So far as we know, no conjecture has ever 
yet been offered for the destruction and 
gutting of this once splendid pile, which 
must have been done intentionally, and by 
command of the Crown. Can it be that it 
was first dismantled at the time of, or 
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immediately after, the Pilgrimage of Grace 
in 1536? 

For some 270 years the castle has remained 
in the hands of the Ingram family, the 
present owner being the Hon. Mrs. Meynell 
Ingram, of Temple Newsam and Hoar Cross. 
During this period it would seem that the 
angles and lofty walls of the great inner 
court or ward, together with the two or three 
lower vaulted chambers which were suffered 
to remain, were utilized for farm purposes, 
and for the erection in and against them of 
piggeries, stables, cowhouses, and the usual 
appurtenances. In the outer ward there was 
formerly “a base court” (Leland) or quad- 
rangle, on the east side, in front of the 
entrance to the inner ward. In this base- 
court, in the palmy days of Sheriff-Hutton 
Castle, would be the great barn and the 
ranges of stables and cowhouses, as well as 
the offices of all kinds for the retainers and 
guard. The building in England with which 
it is best to compare this castle is the great 
manor-house of South Winfield, Derby- 
shire, which was built by Ralph, Lord Crom- 
well only a few years after that at Sheriff- 
Hutton. There are many striking points of 
similarity in the two plans. Considerable 
remains of the outer or base-court are still 
extant at Winfield. 

When this castle was demolished, a low 
range of buildings, forming part of one side 
of the base-court, was left standing for 
purposes connected with the castle farm. Of 
this range of buildings we are able to give 
a sketch taken hastily for these columns by 
Mr. Blair, F.S.A., on June 3, 1893. 

This range of buildings was obviously 
built in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
even if we had no written testimony. It is 
equally obvious that it was altered and re- 
fitted for smaller domestic purposes (to 
become the farm residence) in the seven- 
teenth century, doorways being blocked up 
and fitted with plain square-headed mullion 
windows. Parts have been altered again and 
again at later dates. One end of it was only 


abandoned as a farm residence during the 
last few years. 

A good deal of attention has been directed 
ta Sheriff-Hutton Castle during the last two 
or three months, because of a rumour that 
This 


it was going to be pulled down. 





rumour arose on the basis of a proposed 
complete reconstruction of the low range of 
buildings shown in the sketch, in order to 
adapt them to modern farm purposes. We 
fear the project was to introduce yet more 
brick and Welsh slate, than which nothing 
could be meaner in appearance or calculated 
still more to blemish the noble remnants of 
the “princely lodging” of the inner ward. 
But the whole scheme is, we understand, 
now under reconsideration. The true 
antiquary will realize that there is nothing 
degrading or mean in having farm buildings 
on the site of the outer ward, but contrari- 
wise, for that is re-establishing a part of its 
original use. 

A strong plea should, however, be put 
forward for clearing the inner ward of all its 
incongruities and blemishes, which at present 
are such an unsightly disfigurement. This 
ward is about 200 feet square, whilst the 
four towers at the angles vary from 70 feet 
to 100 feet in height. The ruins, therefore, 
still possess much dignity. A small book 
published in York in 1824, descriptive of 
this castle, says: “In conclusion, it may not 
be improper to observe that many persons 
who visit Sheriff-Hutton Castle will lament 
to see its ancient walls and towers encum- 
bered with haystacks, pigeon-cots, etc., par- 
ticularly at the entrance, near the eastern 
portal; even the ruins themselves seem to 
‘frown resentment’ for every insult or injury 
they sustain. These excrescences will be 
remarked as an unsightly contrast to the fine 
prospect on the south... .” Since then, 
instead of improvement, matters have gone 
decidedly from bad to worse, parts of the 
ruined walls and towers keep falling, and much 
evil-looking brick has been introduced. The 
latest writer (Bulmer’s Gazetteer, 1890), says: 
“The walls are the prey of the elements, and 
little appears to be done for their preserva- 
tion.” And yet 

Who props the sinking pile, renews its sway, 
Lives o’er the past, and joins the future day, 


Thus from oblivion wrests the hoary name, 
And on a falling ruin builds his fame. 
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Researches in Crete. 


By PROFESSOR F. HALBHERR. 
Se —— 
VII.—LytTTos. 


Sy) HE ancient city of Lyttos occupied 
§| a high position on a range of hills 
which rise between the elevated 
mountains of Lassithi and the plain 
of Pedhiadha. The ruins cover a large extent 
of very unequal ground above the modern 
village of Xydha, and although the city was 
of high antiquity, the remains now visible, 
save some small fragments of inscriptions, are 
all apparently of Roman construction. Here 
we have thus a confirmation of the fact men- 
tioned by historians of the entire destruction 
of Lyttos in the atrocious war waged against 
it by the powerful city of Cnossus in 220 B.C. 
The centre of the city was evidently situated 
between the two modern churches of Haghios 
Georgios and of the Stavromenos, around 
both of which may be seen the vestiges of 
the largest buildings. A considerable portion 
of the actual area is now cultivated as vine- 
yards, and nestling in the midst of the richest 
foliage we discern here and there ruins in 
brick, bases with inscriptions, and a large 
number of sepulchral slabs. The whole site, 
indeed, is fraught with romantic recollections. 
No one can look unmoved on the vast ex- 
panse of beautiful panorama before his eyes, 
with on the one side the lofty wall of the 
Lassithi rocks, and in the distance, on the 
other, the towering mass of Mount Ida, with 
beneath the wide-stretching cultivated plain, 
if he then thinks of the sad fate that befell 
the city that once stood beneath his feet, 
when after a fierce resistance the inhabitants 
saw all their temples and homes ruthlessly 
destroyed, and were then themselves put to 
the sword, save a small remnant which 
escaped and was hospitably received by the 
citizens of Eleutherna. 

Lyttos was famous in antiquity as a city 
which enjoyed the wisest laws, and we may 
suppose, according to the custom common in 
Crete, that these laws were inscribed on the 
walls of some public building. While, how- 
ever, at Gortyna a rich harvest of such in- 
scribed blocks of masonry was obtained, here, 
on the contrary, but a few fragments of 
archaic inscriptions, apparently belonging to 





such laws, is all that has hitherto come to 
light. Two or three small portions were 
noticed by Spratt, and these I easily found 
embedded in the walls of the mean houses of 
the village of Xydha. Another fragment I 
found on a second visit, and this was after- 
wards presented by the Papadaki family, one 
of the best in the village, to the Greek 
Syllogos at Candia. If, however, excavations 
could be made, particularly about the church 
of Haghios Georgios, where this last fragment 
was found, it is highly probable that some 
important portion of ancient legal texts would 
come to view. The small fragment in ques- 
tion, judging from its minute letters, which 
present a certain resemblance with those of 
the large legal inscription of Gortyna, would 
seem to have belonged to an inscription of 
considerable extent and of similar contents. 

The great bulk, however, of the inscrip- 
tions found at Lyttos are imperial dedications, 
relating in particular to the families of Trajan 
and Hadrian, and sepulchralepitaphs. They 
are so numerous that they have been gathered, 
and are still to be found, not only amongst 
the ruins of the ancient city, and in the 
village of Xydha, but also in the neighbour- 
ing villages of Kastelli and Karduliand, and 
in some of the large Greek country churches 
situated in the plain. The external walls of 
the church of Haghios Joannis called Kama- 
riotis, are almost covered with inscribed 
stones, of which I took copies, and in the 
interior I found amongst the flags of the 
pavement a copy in Latin of the Edict of 
Constantine de accusationibus, which, as it pos- 
sessed variants, was afterwards forwarded to, 
and commented on, by Professor Mommsen. 
This is the longest Latin inscription ever 
found in Crete. Another considerable Latin 
inscription, which from the form of the letters 
I judge to be of the same epoch, is to be 
seen on the right-hand corner of the facade ; 
but it is so injured that an accurate copy 
could not be made without removing it from 
the wall, and some little excavation. On 
another journey to Crete I will certainly 
endeavour to accomplish the task I could not 
do then. 

The only works of art found lately amongst 
the ruins are some few marble statues of 
Roman workmanship, one of which is now in 
the eparcheion, or prefect’s house, at Kastelli, 
and the others in the small church of the 
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Stavromenos, on the site of the old city. 
The first, which is headless, represents a 
man seated on a rock in majestic attitude, 
and is probably the figure of the Idzan or 
Dictean Jove. On its base is inscribed 
the name of the sculptor, Zenon, son of 
Alexander, from Aphrodisia. On the base 
of one of the statues, in the church of the 
Stavromenos, there is also an inscription, but 
so worn as to be illegible. 

To the territory of Lyttos must have 
belonged, without doubt, the high tableland 
of Lassithi, one of the most elevated districts 
still inhabited by the modern population of 
Crete ; and it is also highly cultivated. On 
the south-west slope of the mountains, which 
rise above one of its villages, called Psychrd, 
there is a deep natural grotto, with before it 
a small level space or natural stage, the whole 
presenting some resemblance with that of the 
Idzan Jove. Like the latter, this grotto also 
must have been dedicated to some divinity, 
as various votive objects have been found 
within it. The mouth of the cavern looks 
towards the east. The interior is divided 
into two compartments. The outer one is 
25 métres long, and the floor is very uneven 
owing to the masses of rock fallen from above. 
The inner chamber forms a kind of cavern 
of irregular figure 84 métres long, 20 broad, 
and 12 in height. The floor descends 
abruptly, and in the faint twilight that alone 
penetrates the abyss may be seen beautiful 
stalactites hanging from the roof, with here 
and there a crystal column connecting roof 
and floor together. In the left-hand corner 
as you enter, there is a spring of cool and 
limpid water. The small plateau in front of 
the mouth of the cave measures 30 métres 
long and 6 in width. Thence is a magnificent 
view of the whole Lassithi basin. It is 
remarkable that one of the rocks which block 
up the entrance of the cave seems to have 
been rudely hewn into the form of a sacrificial 
altar, like that I found before the Idan 
grotto. It measures 2°50 métres by 1°50. 
The accompanying sketch will give some 
idea of the form of the grotto I have de- 
scribed. 

An accidental discovery made by the 
peasants of Psychrd in 1883 was the first 
intimation we had of the existence of votive 
offerings in this place. Here they had found 
some small figurini in terra-cotta and bronze, 





several axes, lance-heads, and fragments of 
other arms, as well as a number of small 
earthenware vases. This discovery was the 
occasion which led Dr. Hazzidakis, president 





of the Greek Syllogos of Candia, and myself, 
to undertake the exploration of this locality 
in the summer of 1886. Although the 
ground was unfortunately much disturbed by 
the tumultuary operations of the peasants, 
our researches were not without some results. 
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In a stratum of black earth formed of char- 
coal and ashes, mixed with half-burnt bones 


and horns of oxen, rams and goats, at a 
depth of 0°30 to o’80 métres in the outer 
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chamber, we collected some fresh votive 
offerings. These were chiefly picked up near 
the foundations of a pilaster of Roman brick- 
work, built in order to sustain a piece of 
rock which threatened to fall in from the 
vault. Amongst the remains of ancient 
sacrifices or banquets was found a stag’s horn, 
a fact of some importance, as it establishes 
the existence of this animal in the island 
during Hellenic times, the species being 
now extinct. These objects, together with 
what could be recovered of those previously 
found, are now safely lodged in the museum 
of Candia. The terra-cottas included a very 
rude small idol or figure of which only the 
torso and head remain, as may be seen in 
the above illustration. 

The rest of the terra-cottas may be de- 
scribed as follows: Several votive animals, 
with ornaments painted with the brush; 
fragments of large and small vases; a great 








number of small rude cups of common 
form (a truncated cone inverted); a tripod 
foot, etc. In the rather rich collection of 
bronzes were some small votive shields, or 
aomdioxas ; lance- heads, knife - blades, two 
sword-handles with triangular termination, as 
in accompanying illustration ; a great number 
of small votive animals, like the numerous 
examples discovered at Olympia and in other 
ancient sanctuaries ; a bronze statuette. of a 
nude man, with only a covering around the 
loins, and a kind of fi/os on the head; a 


large two-edged hatchet and a small one; 
and a fibula with spiral bow. 

Dr. Orsi, on seeing my drawings, is of 
opinion that these objects are to be attri- 
buted from the twelfth down to the seventh 
century B.c. The double-edged hatchet is to 
be found engraved amongst the figures on 
the gold work of Mycenz, and small votive 
examples in thin sheet were found in the 
lowest strata under the ofisthodomos of the 
Heron at Olympia. ‘These objects have 
reference to sacrificial rites, with an especial 
symbolical allusion to Jove. The specimens 
found in our grotto are identical in character 
with the bulk of the other objects discovered 
here, and refer to a very primitive form of 
worship directed almost certainly to Jove. 
In the bronze statuette we must observe that 
the upper lip is shaven, the beard being con- 
fined to the cheeks and chin, in strict con- 
formity with the Greek custom of the 
Mycenzan period. An “island” stone was 
also found in the same place, which is a 
further confirmation of the epoch to which 
all these objects have been referred. It is 
of the shape of an almond in hematite, and 
bears the representation of a horse lying on 
one side, with head and throat thrown back 
and pierced with an arrow. 

The surrounding mountains furnish some 
other examples of caverns, many of which 
are deep and lofty, but, unlike the one I have 
described, they furnish no signs of ancient 
worship. 

Returning from the mountains to the plain 
of Pedidda, and following the road which 
leads to Candia, we leave to the right in a 
hilly district the remains of an ancient town 
of which a good piece of the fortification wall 
is still preserved. This wall is in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Saba; but no 
inscribed stone or other monument has so 
far made us acquainted with the name of 
this early settlement. I acquired upon this 
spot an “island” stone, which is in itself a 
sign of very primitive foundation. Not far 
from here, towards the coast, near a Greek 
monastery, there is another ancient site now 
called Anopolis, evidently an ancient name. 
Here was found a large quantity of vases of 
the Mycenzan epoch, which now form the 
nucleus of the pottery collection of the 
museum of the Greek Syllogos at Candia. It 
would be very desirable in the interests of 
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science that excavations were made in the 
necropolis whence these vases came, espe- 
cially for this reason that no necropolis in 
Crete has been hitherto subjected to syste- 
matic exploration. 

Not far from here, in a hill village called 
Episkopi, some vestiges of the Venetian 
domination are to be seen. Amongst these 
is an inscription of the year 1588, in which 
mention is made of an earthquake which 
destroyed a church, and of a Franciscan 
bishop, whose name cannot be well made 
out, who undertook its restoration. 

On a height of the south-western frontiers 
of the province, Admiral Spratt thought he 
was able to fix the position of Lykastos, one 
of the ancient Cretan cities mentioned by 
Homer. ‘The village nearest to this place is 
called Kastritzi, but no ruins from which any 
positive conclusion can be drawn are to be 
found in this place. On leaving the territory 
of Lyttos westwards, we come to the still 
larger city—indeed, the most powerful of all 
Cretan cities of the most ancient period— 
Cnossos, to which the next article will be 
dedicated. 


Motes on Archeology in 
Provincial Museums. 
—saibinaases 
No. XXVII.—ILKLEY. 
By ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
SN August 25, 1892, the public spirit 
of a few antiquaries and men of 


letters resident in the town or 

neighbourhood of Ilkley, in 
Wharfedale, brought about the opening of a 
local museum. This achievement, which 
reflects much credit on this delightfully 
situated but small town (Pop. 1891, 5,700) 
was duly chronicled in the columns of the 
ANTIQUARY for the following October. After 
an existence of eight months, a visit was paid 
to this museum in order that its progress 
might be duly noted for the encouragement 
of other small towns which may be near to 
interesting or historical localities. 

The building, which occupies a fairly good 
position on the Addingham Road, was 
formerly a Wesleyan chapel. Although a 
new portico has been added, containing the 


necessary offices, the building, both extern- 
ally and internally, plainly tells the tale of 
its original, and is by no means an ideal 
structure for the services to which it is now 
devoted. Nevertheless, the good folk of 
Ilkley are much to be commended for having 
made so promising a start, and for having so 
well utilized the fabric at their disposal. 
The wide gallery that runs round three sides 
of the building has been wisely retained. 

A board affixed to the wall near the 
entrance tells us that the museum is open 
daily from 10 to 12.30, and from 2 to 8, ata 
charge of twopence. It is further intimated 
that “children under twelve and inmates of 
the Ilkley Hospitals and Convalescent 
Homes are admitted at half-price.” This is 
a somewhat strange greeting, and the 
timorous visitor begins to wonder if patients 
from the infectious wards are rigorously 
excluded ; but, as a stranger to Ilkley, we can 
only suppose that its “ hospitals” are all of a 
hydropathic character. 

Within the building is a well-arranged and 
representative selection of geological speci- 
mens, with special reference to Yorkshire 
and the district of Wharfedale. Some atten- 
tion is also paid to the botany of the neigh- 
bourhood, there being a small collection of 
dried specimens. 

With regard to archzology, prehistoric 
times are but sparsely represented. There 
is a flint arrow-head from Rombald Moor, as 
well as a variety of flint shards and scrapers. 
There is also a small assortment of flint spear 
and arrow heads from the great prehistoric 
rampart of the Danes Dike, Flamborough. 
Of the Bronze Age, there is a bronze spear- 
head from the British camp at Bucknell, 
Salop, and part of another like spear-head 
found at Ilkley when excavating for the 
gas-ttank. A cinerary urn, 8 inches high, 
partly filled with calcined human remains, 
the remains of another urn, and a few jet 
ornaments and beads, were found in 1874 
near the Ilkley railway station, and are sup- 
posed to belong to the later Celtic period. 

Against the wall on the left-hand side of the 
ground-floor are a series of careful drawings of 
the various noteworthy and celebrated ‘‘ cup 
and ring” marked stones in the vicinity of 
Ilkley. These drawings, which are the work 
of Dr. Godfrey Carter, the president of the 
Ilkley Museum and Antiquarian Society, are 
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on the scale of one inch to the foot, and are 
sufficiently large for study by students who 
desire to solve the mystery of their meaning 
and workmanship. 

The identification of Ilkley with the 
Roman station of Olicana is now generally 
accepted by antiquaries. The site of the 
station, embracing an area of about 160 
yards by 100, and including the parish 
church, can be traced without much diffi- 
culty. But we strongly recommend all 
visitors to Ilkley of an antiquarian turn to 
first visit the museum, and there to study the 
excellent coloured plan of Ilkley and Olicana 
(with the site of the various finds of coins, 
pottery, etc., marked thereon) which hangs 
on the wall. It is the property of Mr. Cud- 
worth, of Bradford, who uses it to illustrate 
his lecture on Olicana. As might be ex- 
pected, there are a fair number of Roman 
remains in the museum. The more im- 
portant relics of the long-continued Roman 
occupation are those that bear inscriptions. 
Of these several have been found at different 
times on the site of, or adjacent to, the 
station of Olicana; they are fully described 
in Collyer’s Z/kley, Ancient and Modern, the 
last edition of which was published in 1885. 
The museum authorities have not yet been 
fortunate so as to secure the more important of 
these finds which still remain at Myddleton 
Lodge ; but it is anticipated that ere long 
the Myddleton relics will be removed here. 
An inscribed stone that wandered away 
years ago from Ilkley to Bolton Abbey, 
where it used to stand in the rectory porch, 
was, however, restored to Ilkley by Arch- 
deacon Boyd, and is now in safe custody at 
the museum ; it is thus lettered : 

D. M. 

PVDE 

JESSEI 
LEG . II. A. 


Another large but rude monumental stone, 
6 feet by 24 feet, which was found in 1884 
behind the Rose and Crown Inn, is carved 
with the seated figure of a female and the 
following inscription : 


[D1Is M]ANIBVS 


VEN... NCONIS FILIA 
ANNORVM XXX C. CORNOVIA 
H.S.E. 





‘Walter J. Kaye, junr. 


If there is any doubt about the inscribed 
stones from Myddleton Lodge finding their 
way here, it might be well to obtain casts of 
them, as well as of the Hercules and Serpents 
stone in the north wall of the church tower. 

The Roman relics include, as might be ex- 
pected, a considerable store of fragments of 
Roman pottery, as well as a few perfect or 
almost perfect specimens. One of the 
rarities is an example of the triple vase, in 
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VASE FROM ROMAN WELL. 


which three small vases are united in a group. 
There is another instance, from Vinovium 
(Binchester), in the Durham University 
Museum, two at Carlisle Museum, two at 
York Museum, and four at the Guildhall 
Museum, City of London. They have 
probably served as flower-vases. Readers of 
the ANTIQUARY will remember an account of 
this vase, with an illustration, in the number 
for January, 1892, from the pen of Mr. 
To Mr. Kaye we 
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desire to express our great indebtedness for 
the various drawings that accompany this 
paper. ‘The most elegant vessel that re- 
mains in any degree of completeness is a 
water-bottle or vase, which was found in 
July, 1887, when digging the foundations of 
a restaurant in Brook Street, at the bottom of 
a Roman well. It is not altogether sym- 
metrical, as is indicated in the drawing, but 
of a most graceful shape, and is perfect save 
for the handle. The marks which appear 
upon it are not the remnants of ornamenta- 
tion, but are caused by the action of the water. 
The vase stands 103 inches high. The sides 
of the well were supported by oak slabs, as 
was the case with all the wells at Silchester ; 
two of these slabs are fortunately preserved 





PINCHED-UP MOUTHPIECE OF ROMAN PITCHER. 


in the museum. Among the larger broken 
vessels are the upper portion of a great 
amphora, and the greater part of a fine 
example of a mortarium, 16 inches in diameter. 
A drawing is given of the pinched-up 
mouthpiece of a small Roman pitcher, 
showing the way in which the edges have 
been drawn together so that the contents 
would run, as it were, through a spout. 
The size of the fragment is 5 inches long and 
3} inches high. There is also a small example 
of a perfect Romano-British lamp from Add- 
ingham, which is only 4} inches in length. 
There are many fragments of the beauti- 
fully glazed Samian ware, several of the 
VOL. XXVIII. 


pieces bearing the stamp of the potters’ 
names. Some of the pieces have rivet-holes, 
showing that the Roman householder set 
sufficient store on this foreign ware to have 
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ROMANO-BRITISH LAMP. 


it mended when fractured. Most of the 
fragments are more or less richly ornamented. 
The collection includes some pieces of 
Romano-British pottery, made at Castor, 
near Peterborough, as well as various kinds 
of commoner home-made earthenware. 

There is a good collection of Roman 
querns and grooved millstones, two or three of 
the querns being possibly of earlier Celtic 
date. There are also several small stone 
mortars of a later period. Some portions of 
floor cement or concrete, formed from pow- 
dered tiles, stones, and ashes, embedded in 
lime, are undoubtedly of Roman date. 

In the gallery are several Roman coins 
found at Ilkley, such as Constantine, 
Antoninus Pius, Constantine II., Gallienus, 
etc., as well as six Roman coins, varying 
from A.D. 70 to 250, found at Otley when 
digging the foundation of the offices of the 
Ilkley Free Press. 

The three interesting pre-Norman cross- 
shafts now placed together in the churchyard 
at Ilkley (where they are sadly exposed to 
the drippings of the lime-trees, and for whose 
removal under cover we strenuously plead) 
are well known. Three fragments of similar 
crosses, beautifully carved with interlacing 
work, are to be found in the museum, to 
which they were presented by Rev. H. 
Kempson, the vicar. The foliage treatment 
of the scrolls shows that they are late 
examples, and almost certainly not earlier 
than the tenth century. 

Among the few relics of medizval days 
may be noted a good specimen of an unusual- 
patterned tile from Bolton Priory of fifteenth- 
century date, bearing a pattern of incised 

Cc 
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cinquefoils or roses and circles. The actual size 
of this tile is 64 inches by 3} inches. There is 
also a piece of a palimpsest brass showing 
parts of an inscription on each side, which 
has been placed here by the vicar. In our 
opinion it ought to go back to the church, 
and be put against the wall on a hinge, so 
that both sides could be seen. ‘There are, 
too, a few English medizeval coins, including 
a gold noble of Richard II. A late cross- 
bow hangs on the wall near the top of the 
stairs. 

An unusual feature, which might be 
extended and made conducive to a course of 
lectures on medizeval paleeography, is the dis- 
play in cases of several local deeds of interest 
of the seventeenth century. 








5 ~hafownm- id 
Tile from BoltopA bey 


Among varieties of a later date, we noticed 
rubbings of the Shakespeare brasses of 
Stratford-on-Avon ; pewter altar vessels from 
the parish church (which ought to be re- 
tained there); a Breeches Bible, 1579; a 
Geneva Bible, 1605; early copies of Leeds 
Mercury of last century; and one-guinea 
bank-notes (1806-7) of the Wharfedale and 
Pontefract banks. A portrait of James 
Fletcher the fiddler, a well-known local 
character, popularly called “Blind Jim,” 
finds here an appropriate resting-place, as 
well as his chair, which is a good example 
of an arm-chair of the end of last century ; 
he died in 1826. 

We were glad to see among the relics of 
domestic appliances now gone out of use, 
and which certainly ought to be preserved 
most carefully in our local museums, not 
only a tinder-box, flint, and strike-light, but 
also a spinning wheel, and another wheel 
for spinning cotton for candle-wicks. On 
the very day that we visited the museum, 








May 23, the collection was enriched by the 
addition of the implements necessary for 
making old-fashioned oat-cake, once the 
staple food of these districts, and now so 
very rarely seen. Mr. Kaye’s drawings of 
these utensils are given to encourage other 
museums to find room for like relics of the 
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passing domestic customs of the people. 
The dark place in the centre of the griddle 
shows where it has been burned. 

Another matter that it is pleasant to note 
is the use of this museum for the purposes 
of lecturing. A syllabus card of the lecture 
course of the late season was hanging near 
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the entrance, showing that lectures have been 
here given, among others, by Mr. Horn, 
on “Old Yorkshire Customs and Home 
Industries” ; by Mr. Cudworth, on “The 
Romans in Ilkley”; and by Mr. Riley, on 
“Old China and Pottery.” 

Ilkley is much to be congratulated on the 
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start it has made with its museum, and on 
having secured so able a curator as Mr. H. 
L. Oxley. The average attendance for a 
month before our visit was 22 per day, ex- 
clusive of 107 subscribers, most of whom hold 
family tickets. No doubt the arrangement 
and the labelling might to some extent be im- 
proved, but this will doubtless be seen to as 
the collection grows. 





Qret furniture at Shoreditch. 
By Rev. J. CHARLEes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Sea visit of an antiquary to Shore- 
§} ditch has not an attractive sound 
for archeologists, particularly if 
that visit is confined to the very 
modern Town Hall and adjacent buildings. 
Circumstances, however, led to a visit (and a 
most enjoyable one) being paid to Shore- 
ditch on May 6, 1893, with the result that it 
seems good to chronicle certain observations 
in these columns. 

The occasion was an exhibition of Shore- 
ditch art furniture, in connection with the 
opening of the Shoreditch Municipal Techni- 
cal Schools. It is to be regretted that these 
remarks will appear too late to enable any of 
the readers of the ANTIQUARY to visit the 
exhibition, as it was only open from May 5 
to May 13. The exhibition was divided 
into two sections, the one that was arranged 
in the Council Chamber, consisting of 
antique specimens of wood-carving and furni- 
ture lent by collectors naturally attracting 
our chief attention. A considerable portion 
of this section consisted of loans from the 
Science and Art Department of the South 
Kensington Museum. As these can be best 
studied in their usual resting-place, it will 
suffice to say that they consisted of well- 
chosen and handsome examples of Italian, 
French, German, Flemish, and English work 
in furniture of the fifteenth and three follow- 
ing centuries. Some of the other articles, 
however, brought together from private col- 
lections, and which can but rarely be seen 
and are little known by the old furniture 
loving public, deserve special mention. 








The Master and Wardens of the Car- 
penters’ Company lent a small octagonal 
carved oak table, three feet three inches in 
diameter, with the year 1606 and the initials 
of the master and wardens carved in the 
spandrels of the arches between the legs. 
This is of much interest, as the oldest 
dated piece of Jacobean furniture ; it is illus- 
trated on page 95 of Litchfield’s History of 
furniture. 

Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., contributed a 
variety of excellent examples of carved panels 
of both ecclesiastical and civil or domestic 
origin. The descriptions in the catalogue, 
for which each contributor was responsible, 
were singularly meagre and misleading, par- 
ticularlyas to this series of panels. Mr. Colman 
should have employed some expert or good 
connoisseur to label them correctly and fully. 
For instance, No. 55, described as “ panel 
in the vine and linen pattern, very old,” was 
only fifteenth-century ; whilst No. 60, “very 
antique panel scroll and foliage,” was cer- 
tainly not older than the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Several of Mr. Colman’s 
panels came from Costessey Hall, Norfolk, 
and others from old houses in Norwich. 

Mr. F. Litchfield lent some choice ex- 
amples of early Portuguese, Spanish, German, 
and French work. His collection in- 
cluded a Spanish terema, or large flat wooden 
frame studded with metal knobs, containing 
a brazier to hold charcoal for heating rooms ; 
it is of eighteenth-century date. 

Mr. E. Benjamin sent a perfect gem of 
the exquisitely delicate carving of Grinling 
Gibbons (1648—1721), consisting of a large 
mirror frame carved with a profusicn of 
cupids, fruit, flowers, and leaves executed in 
pearwood. 

A plain oak stool, of narrow oblong di- 
mensions, attracted much attention because 
of its personal associations. It was described 
in the catalogue as “ Milton’s stool, from his 
house at Chalfont St. Giles’, Bucks,” and 
was lent by Mr. James Gurney and the 
trustees of Milton’s Cottage. The date of 
the stool was obviously of Milton’s period, 
but that he used it for sitting purposes (for 
which it would be highly inconvenient) is 
exceedingly doubtful ; it seemed to us to be 
one of a pair of small coffin trestles or rests, 
which were often kept in English manor 
cs 
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houses, as well as churches, during that 
period. Close to “ Milton’s stool” stood “a 
quaint chair said to have been Cowper's from 
Olney.” A far older personal relic was an 
‘old chair said to have belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey, from Henry VIII.’s Palace, Fleet 
Street ”; all that can be said is that it appears 
to be early sixteenth-century workmanship. 
Mr. George J. S. Lock lent a variety of 
early and good samples of the furniture- 
maker's art, but here again the catalogue was 





lished by a little more careful observation 
than we had time for) that it is not older 
than the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s examples of 
rich Louis XVI. work were singularly fine 
and nearly priceless. Other good pieces 
were a large press with carved front and ends 
of walnut wood, with marqueterie panels, 
German, middle of eighteenth century, lent 
by Mr. Hochbrunn ; a Louis XVI. writing- 
table, with marqueterie in stained and natural 





SHOREDITCH STOCKS AND WHIPPING-POST. 


at fault in several of the dates and descrip- 
tions: No. 104, which was a cabinet, was 
foolishly described as a “credence.” The 
greatest mistake, however, was the descrip- 
tion of a beautifully-carved Prie-Dieu, with a 
traceried canopy over a large crucifix ; it was 
catalogued as “ of the thirteenth century, and 
for six centuries in Conway Castle.” It was 
lent by Dr. Heinrich Felbermann, and it is a 
kindness to point out to him his error. It is 
just possible that the Prie-Dieu may be of 
late fourteenth-century work, but it is far. 
more probable (as could readily be estab- 


woods, with gilt-bronze mounts, lent by 
Hon. Claude Hay; and an old French 
satinwood harp, Louis XVI., carved with 
laurel wreath, and decorated with musical 
trophies and landscapes, lent by Mr. D. L. 
Isaacs. 

A hexagon table of beautiful inlaid oak, 
1680, was made from the pulpit sounding- 
board of the old church of St. Mary’s, 
Thames Street. Various good examples of 
the works of Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
other of the great cabinet-makers of the last 
century made the collection more complete. 
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In a lobby stood an old-time relic of 
peculiar interest to the antiquary, and which 
may, we suppose, be rightly classified under 
the generic term of “ furniture.” The Shore- 
ditch parish stocks and whipping-post, which 
are kept in a crypt beneath the church, were 
lent by the vicar and churchwardens. In 
1735 these stocks used to stand outside the 
watchhouse, then situated outside Shoreditch 
parish church, on the site used for the 
present kiosk at the corner of Old Street and 
High Street. It will be noticed from the 
illustration that in this case, as in several 
others, the stocks were constructed so as to 
serve not only for the purpose of fettering 
the feet, but also for restraining the wrists 
during whipping, the common punishment 
for sturdy beggars and vagrants. One of the 
posts has been made sufficiently high to hold 
the wrists of the culprit whilst being flogged 
in iron clasps. In this case there are three 
sets of wrist-holes, to suit the stature of the 
condemned rogues. The height from the 
ground to that of the footboard is 8 inches ; 
the height of the whipping-post from the 
level of the footboard is 5 feet 8 inches ; 
and the length of the stocks is 4 feet 3 

inches. We do not recollect another 
instance of this combined instrument of 
punishment being placed on wheels; this 

arrangement would allow of the stocks being 

moved to different places as occasion re- 

quired. The space is shown in the drawing 

wherein a handle for drawing the stocks 

used to be fixed. Sometimes whipping was 

ordered at the site of some cruel assault, 

when such an arrangement as this would 

prove useful. These old Shoreditch stocks 

are of seventeenth-century date, but have 

been repaired at later dates. 

In the large hall was a well-arranged col- 
lection of high-class examples of modern 
work representative of the art furniture in- 
dustries of this district. The very short period 
of three weeks available for organizing this ex- 
hibition prevented any show-pieces or special 
work being made for it, so that it was 
rendered all the more interesting and valu- 
able, as the exhibits were examples of the 
everyday work of the locality. All that can 
be said here is that, notwithstanding the 
enthusiasm of the antiquary for past art, it 
was delightful and surprising to find English 








workmen capable of turning out so much 
that was admirable in design, in taste, and in ~ 
finish of execution. The adoption of some 
of the best old methods and shapes to more 
modern requirements was most commend- 
able. The delicacy of the marqueterie work 
and of the ivory inlaying, as well as the 
occasional freedom and boldness of design 
surprised us. ‘Those desirous of possessing 
genuine art furniture of English design had 
far better visit Shoreditch than the large 
west-end establishments, for by so doing they 
would be surer of obtaining good work, and 
save at least 25 per cent in its cost. 

This exhibition was the outcome of a 
movement to improve the industries of 
Shoreditch by providing technical instruc- 
tion for the artisans therein engaged. The 
movement was commenced by the Shore- 
ditch Vestry petitioning the London School 
Board to provide a centre for manual in- 
struction in the parish for the benefit of the 
children it contains, of whom there are 
43,842 under fifteen years of age, who will, 
in most cases, have to earn their livings in 
the local industries. The School Board 
granted the request and established a wood- 
work centre at the Catherine Street Board 
Schools, Hoxton. 

Further inquiries showed that there was no 
technical instruction whatever provided for 
the apprentices and artisans of the district, 
of whom there are 42,832 engaged in 
different trades, 16,046 being occupied in 
various branches of the furniture and wood- 
work industries. ‘The Vestry have been able 
to appropriate a small sum out of the rates 
to open technical schools, which are the first 
municipal schools of the kind started in 
London. They have secured some very 
suitable workshops at 35, Hoxton Street, and 
have organized classes in carpentry and 
joinery, drawing and designing, wood-carving 
and manual instruction, at the modest fee of 
2s. 6d. per term of eleven weeks. These 
classes only began on March 25 with forty- 
eight students, and by the beginning of May 
the students numbered 139. It is hoped 
that these municipal schools will shortly be 
benefited by a grant from the London 
County Council. It was with great interest 
that we looked over the beginning of this 
most important municipal undertaking, 
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under the guidance of Dr. H. Mansfield 
Robinson, the courteous hon. sec. of the 
committee. May all success await their 
spirited public action! The greatest interest 
was taken in the old exhibits by the artisans 
of the district. This bringing of a special 
museum to their very doors was an admirable 


enterprise. 


Discovery of Caves at Lavant, 
Susser. 


By JOHN SAWYER. 
<> 


DISCOVERY of importance has 
recently been made on a farm at 
Lavant, near Chichester, in the 
occupation of Mr. D. Waddington, 
of Hayes Down, East Lavant, a series of 
galleries and chambers dug out of the solid 
chalk having been met with just below the 
surface of the ground at the bottom of 
Roache’s Hill, close to Goodwood. 

The first intimation of the existence of 
these subterranean passages was given as 
long as three years ago, when a shepherd, 
pitching hurdles, sent his crowbar so far into 
the ground that it disappeared, and on search 
being made it was found that the bar had 
gone into a chamber connected with some 
passages, but little notice was taken of the 
incident until last Christmas, when Mr. Wad- 
dington took it in hand. 

Early in the present year Mr. Charles 
Dawson, F.G.S., of Uckfield, who has a 
penchant for explorations of the kind, and 
Mr. John Lewis, C.E., of Shoreham, who 
has done some good work in the same line, 
especially in India, undertook to investigate 
the caverns, and report the result to his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
the owner of the ground. 

From a published copy of this report, and 
from a personal visit to the caves, I am 
enabled to furnish a few particulars that may 
at least suffice to call attention to the matter, 
if they serve no other useful purpose. 

The investigation, I may remark, is being 
carried out under most favourable circum- 
stances, and full details may be confidently 
expected. A hole having been dug in the 





ground almost close to a solitary yew-tree in 
the ground near the Trundle Hill, entrance 
was obtained into a gallery about 100 feet 
long, 5 feet in depth, and, as I judge, from 
4 to 6 feet wide, but in parts widening out 
so as to form a series of chambers. The 
largest of these chambers found as yet, con- 
nected with another gallery, is 18 feet in 
diameter. 

From the gallery first cleared others 
radiate, nor is it easy to say how extensive 
the excavations may be, since the passages 
are, for the most part, nearly choked with 
loose chalk, all of which it may be hoped 
will eventually be cleared away, and the 
whole extent of these singular caverns be 
explored and mapped out. 

There is no trace of masonry, and but little 
indication of the marks of tools, the surface 
of the chalk having scaled away, but the 
tunnel-like passages are arched, roughly, of 
course, and the circular chambers roughly 
domed. 

The date and origin of these singular 
recesses will, no doubt, be at least approxi- 
mately arrived at as the result of the careful 
examination the gentlemen already referred 
to are making, and by the help of comparison 
with similar excavations in other places, but 
so far there are many theories and a con- 
siderable amount of speculation upon both 
of these points. From a Celtic settlement 
to a smuggler’s cave mark, at present, about 
the “limits of deviation ””—a range that is, it 
will be admitted, fairly wide. The difficulty 
in deciding upon either the time when these 
underground passages were dug, or upon the 
purpose for which they were constructed, is 
rather increased than diminished by the 
various finds already made in removing the 
débris. These finds include inter alia 
worked flints, fragments of Samian and 
pseudo-Samian pottery, ornaments, pins, etc., 


. thought to be Celtic, Roman or Romano. 


British bronze articles, including a mask or 
boss 14 inches in diameter, some tesserze, and 
various odds and ends belonging to medizeval 
and later times. 

It is thought the discovery is unique so far 
as Sussex is concerned, but in Archeologia, 
vol. xxiii., a number of illustrations are given 
of some similar caves found in co. Cork 
as long ago as 1829. 
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Che Wartial Annals of the Citp 
of #ork.* 

Fart HE author claims for this book the 
ICY. Ry merit of an honest endeavour to 
NE. | make it at once a volume of anti- 

quarian worth, and of a suitable 
character for popular reading. This ought 
not to be an impossibility, for true arche- 


elaboration of trifling details. The effort 
has, moreover, in this case been on the 
whole successful; the book is eminently 
readable throughout, though occasionally at 
the expense of omission of matter that we 
would gladly have seen chronicled. It is 
divided into nine sections, corresponding to 
a like number of epochs in English history. 
These nine periods are the Roman, the 
Saxon and Danish, the Norman, the Plan- 





r 








Red Tower 








PLAN OF EBURACUM AND MODERN YORK. 


ology, as well as historical facts, are rather 
impeded than advantaged by the too free 
use of technical terms, and by the too great 


* The Martial Annals of the City of York, by Rev. 
Cesar Caine. C.J. Clark, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Super royal 8vo., pp. xii, 287, sixty illustrations, 
price 15s. We are indebted to the publisher for loan 
of blocks. 


tagenet, the Lancastrian, the Yorkist, the 
Tudor, the Stuart, and the Hanoverian. 
From Roman days down to the present 
time York, has been an important military 
centre, and will therefore well bear the speci- 
ally martial treatment of these pages, wherein 
the rise and growth of the fortifications and 
defences of the city are enumerated, together 
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with accounts of the chief sieges, battles, and 
revolts wherewith it was connected in the 
days of yore. ‘The site of York,” says Mr. 
Caine in his introduction, “lacked nothing 
that was needed to attract to it the ancient 


Pode 


few of many advantages which no other 
place in the country, perhaps, possessed in 
an equal measure. Eburacum, or York, in 
Roman days was the capital of Britain. 
London was the great seat of commerce 





ROMAN MARTIAL STATUE, 


conquerors of our country. Its central posi- 
tion in Britain, the conjunction of two rivers 
which readily lent themselves to the purposes 
of defence, its easy access to the sea, and 
the fertility of the surrounding plain, were a 


even then, but the Northern city was the 
principal garrison, and consequently the seat 
of imperial rule. York and York alone, of 
all the cities of Britain, can boast of having 
been the dwelling-place of the Czsars of 
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Rome!” No less than four of the Roman 
emperors who came to Britain on military 
expeditions resided for a time at York, 
namely: Hadrian, who rested here on his 
northern march in A.D. 120; Septimus 
Severus, who, after his defeat of the Cale- 
donians, tarried in York for more than two 
years, dying here on February 4, 211 ; Con- 
stantius Chlorus, who died at York in 306, 
when on an expedition against the Picts ; 
and Constantine the Great (306-337), who 
hastened to York to attend his father’s death- 
bed, upon whose decease he was instantly, 








grounds of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. The Roman part of this work is 
15 feet high, the upper part being of 
thirteenth- century construction. The full 
account given of this tower is chiefly based 
on the very excellent paper by Mr. G. T. 
Clark on “The Defences of York,” which 
forms the last paper of his Medieval 
Castles. Mr. Caine gives as a frontispiece 
to this work a conjectural restoration 
of “Eburacum, A.D. 100.” This plate, 
which is well drawn, possesses much 
interest ; we believe it is the first time that 





ST. WILLIAM’S COLLEGE. 


with enthusiasm, elected emperor by the 
Roman and British troops of the York 
garrison. 

The exact site of Eburacum (Mr. Caine 
adopts the spelling which undoubtedly pre- 
vailed up to the time of Severus), and the 
way in which it was eventually surrounded 
by the medizval city of York, comes out 
clearly on the plan here reproduced. All 
the Roman defences have disappeared, save 
the well-known Multangular Tower and parts 
of the adjacent walls. This notable relic of 
Roman York formed the west angle of the 
fortifications, It is now enclosed within the 


anything of the kind has been attempted. 
The river Ouse is in the foreground. Across 
the water is a stretch of sward, and then 
there rises the low continuous line of the 
Roman walls. The tower nearest the 
spectator is the surviving one of multangular 
or nine-faced form. The two bonding 
courses of red tiles or brick are shown by 
dark lines running the whole length of the 
walls. The south-west gate and a bridge 
over the river are just discernible in the 
distance. The small projecting towers are 
also shown. It would be interesting to know 
if students of Roman fortifications would 
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generally agree in Mr. Caine’s-delineation of 
the walls and towers of Eburacum as being 
at a dead level of 15 feet throughout. In 
our opinion the extant walls of Silchester, 
though constructed on a very different site 
and amid older earthworks, give some 
probability to the truth of Mr. Caine’s 
frontispiece. 

Mr. Caine has compiled an interesting 
account of the presence and exploits of the 
Ninth and Sixth Legions in Yorkshire. A 
photographic plate is given of the martial 
statue of a Roman, in remarkably good 
preservation, which is placed in the vestibule 
of the museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. It is probably an ideal statue, and 
not a memorial or personal representation. 
It is deservedly spoken of as the finest speci- 
men of Romano-British workmanship that 
has been found in Britain. 

In the succeeding section it is stated that 
the original foundation of the present walls 
and bars of York are supposed to be of 
Danish origin. There is a vivid account of 
the bloody battle of Stamford Bridge, with 


the true explanation of the local “ pear-pie | 


feast,” which puzzled: Mr. Leadman in his 
recent Prelia Eboracensia. 

Under the Norman period a careful 
description is given of the castle and keep, 
and in the latter part of the Battle of the 
Standard and the rise of the Knights 
Templars. The desire for illustration is 
here, in our opinion, carried to excess, par- 
ticularly when many of the plates and 
text illustrations are original and of true 
value. To give the figure of a Knight 
Templar from the well-known and certainly 
inaccurate representation in the AMonasticon 
is hardly worthy of the book ; whilst to add 
as a tailpiece to the chapter a poor little 
general view of Jerusalem, labelled “The 
Templars’ First Headquarters,” savours far 
too much of the scrap-book. On the whole, 
this book pleases us, but that does not 
make us blind to certain blemishes. For 
instance, at p. 123, under the description of 
the ruins of the Hospital of St. Leonard, it 
is stated that “the income of the monks at 
the time of Edward IV. must have been 
very considerable.” But those who had con- 
trol and charge of the Hospital of St. Peter, 
which was afterwards rededicated to St. 


Leonard, were Austin canons, who lived 
with secular clergy, and were no more 
monks than they were cardinals. We are 
surprised, too, in the latter part of the book 
to find no reference to the continuous and 
cruel treatment of the Recusants or Roman- 
ists in York Castle during much of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart periods. The York- 
shire “plot,” one of the meanest ramifica- 
tions of the Titus Oates infamy, ought also to 
have been named, as it centred in York. 
Curious details could have been given of the 
seventeenth-century use of the gaol on Ouse 
Bridge for political prisoners. 





MICKLEGATE BAR, WITH BARBICAN. 


The important part that York played in 
the Great Civil War is worthily treated of in 
these pages, and we do not remember to 
have met with a more interesting or careful 
account of the decisive battle of Marston 
Moor. The map illustrating the movements 
of Prince Rupert previous to the critical en- 
gagement adds much to the value of the 
description of his strategy. 

Within St. William’s College, Minster 
Yard, founded for the cathedral chantry 
priests in the fifteenth century, Charles I. set 
up the royal printing presses, from which 
issued a cloud of those fierce political 
pamphlets and news-sheets which were in- 
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tended to counteract the like activity in 
London on the part of the Parliamentarians. 

Considerable space is given to the pre- 
parations made at York in 1745 to resist the 
Stuart rising. The full details as to the 
provision of arms from each parish of the 
Ainstey is the only bit of dull reading, and 
might with advantage have been put in an 
‘appendix. Some of the graphic letters deal- 
ing with the sentiments and action of the city 
of York at this crisis, which have been 
recently published, particularly the Garforth 
correspondence in the ANTIQUARY, might 
with advantage have been quoted. 

One of the last chapters deals with the 
present aspect of the defences of York and 
their late renovations, with an account of the 
various bars and their comparative dimen- 
sions. In the drawing which is given of 
Micklegate Bar, the barbican is shown in 
front of it. This feature was removed in 
1826-27. The barbicans of all the four 
principal gates or bars were standing in 
1813. 

This handsome volume in printing, plates, 
and general appearance reflects much credit 
on the publisher as well as the author. 


SS 


Gainsburgh During the Great 
Civil (Har, 1642—1648. 


By EpWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 
— 


INSBURGH has not made a great 
name in history. For two events, 
and two only, it will ever be 
memorable— King Alfred was mar- 
ried here, and on the low hills eastward of 
the town Oliver Cromwell won his first 
battle. It is of this latter event we propose 
to treat. Historians and biographers, one 
and all, have been without accurate local 
knowledge, and therefore their accounts of 
what took place on that memorable occa- 
sion are all, more or less, out of perspec- 
tive. 
At the beginning of the contest between 
Charles I. and his Parliament, Lincolnshire 
was a distinctly Puritan county. We use 


' tain loyal Lincolnshire gentlemen. 


Puritan in its’ political, not its religious, sig- 
nification. Of theological Puritanism of the 
more extreme kind there seems to have been 
very little. Many of the peasantry were 
still Catholic, and there was a sprinkling 
of country squires who held the same form 
of belief, but the great mass of the people 
were Protestant, and had not, except in a 
very few instances, separated themselves 
from the worship of the Church of England. 
Puritan as Lincolnshire was, all things did 
not go on smoothly for the Parliament. At 
the beginning of the troubles Charles Dally- 
son, the representative of an old Lincoln- 
shire family, visited the King for the purpose 
of making an offer of service from cer- 
The 
good intentions of these men do not appear 
to have met with a warm reception. On 
this occasion, as on so many others in the 
earlier days of the great struggle, Charles 
and his advisers were blind to the gravity of 
the occasion, and thus let slip the oppor- 
tunity of attaching loyal and brave men to 
his cause. 

Lord Willoughby, of Parham, whose home 
was at Knaith, a little straggling village 
about three miles south of Gainsburgh, was 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county. He was a 
calm and moderate man, but with decided 
Puritan proclivities. ‘To him the Parliament 
entrusted the organization of the military 
force of the shire. No one was better fitted 
to discharge so difficult an undertaking. As 
the representative of one line of an illus- 
trious house which took its name from a 
little Nottinghamshire village among the 
willows, he was equal in social position with 
the greatest of his neighbours. He had also 
that which, at the beginning of the struggle, 
must have counted for much—he had re- 
ceived a military training. He had served 
in the German Wars, although, as far as is 
now known, he had not earned distinction 
therein. His actions in Lincolnshire show 
that he was a good man of business, who 
was anxious to do the best he could for the 
cause he had espoused, with as little vio- 
lence as possible to the men on the other 
side. 

In the early days of the war there does 
not seem to have been any fighting at or 
near to Gainsburgh. but the inhabitants 
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must have been in constant dread of having 
war in their midst, for Gainsburgh is situated 
on the extreme edge of the county. The 
river Trent, then unbridged, alone separates 
it from Nottinghamshire, which was then a 
Royalist centre of action. The people of 
the town felt it necessary to do something 
for their own protection, and in their sim- 
plicity cast up certain earthworks, and ap- 
pointed a company of six score of the in- 
habitants to defend the place alike from the 
inroads of Roundheads and Cavaliers,* thus 
anticipating by several years the action taken 
by the Southern and Western clubmen who 
were equally opposed to both of the con- 
tending factions.t Such feeble military 
defences must have caused a smile to flit 
across the face of Lord Willoughby, who had 
seen many a 
Tower and battlement and bastion’d wall, 


surrounding the towns of Germany and the 
Low Countries. Slight protection as these 
embankments must have proved if the place 
were approached by a regular army, they 
were probably quite a sufficient defence 
against a wandering troop of Royalist horse 
from Newark, or the plundering guerillas 
which Puritan Sir John Hotham was wont 
to send out across the Humber to harry the 
Lincolnshire Royalists. 

One morning early in 1643 a Scotchman 
called Sir John Henderson took quiet pos- 
session of Gainsburgh. He had become a 
prominent man among the Nottinghamshire 
Cavaliers, and inspired the opposite side 
with fear and dread, not only because he 
understood and practised strict discipline, 
and was a good fighter, but also because he 
had the reputation of being a “ Papist.” 
The Earl of Kingston, the nobleman whom 
Charles had nominated commander of the 
Lincolnshire forces—a body which only 
existed in the Royalist imagination—took up 
his abode here, and tried to strengthen the 
fortifications. He also constructed a bridge 
of boats across the Trent on the north of the 
town for the purpose of keeping open his 

* Autobiography of Simon Patrick, Bishop of Ely. 
Oxford: Parker, 1839. Bishop Patrick was son of a 
Gainsburgh tradesman. He was born there in 1628, 
and was in early life well acquainted with the town. 

+ S. R. Gardiner, History of Great Civil War, 
ii, 230-241, 278. 


communications with the Royalists of the 
West. Gainsburgh was the only Cavalier 
outpost which could be held in the northern 
parts of Lincolnshire. It therefore became 
a city of refuge for the terrified Royalists of 
those parts, who, as passions became fiercer, 
were in no little jeopardy while living among 
Puritan surroundings. 

In Nottinghamshire the sun of success 
shone brightly on the Royal cause. The 
forces, under the command of the Earl of 
Newcastle — the Queen’s army, or Popish 
levy, as it was called, because Henrietta 
Maria, by the sale of her jewels, had raised 
the money with which the soldiers were 
armed and paid—was making incursions 
into the Eastern counties, and seldom fought 
without success. On Lady Day they took 
Grantham, and very soon afterwards Major 
Griffith’s whole troop revolted from the Par- 
liament, and joined the Royal standard. 
Peterborough, Grantham, and Stamford were 
all now in Royalist hands, and forces from 
Newark were even threatening the strongly- 
fortified castle and city of Lincoln. As the 
days passed, the Puritan cause in Lincoln- 
shire became less and less hopeful. 

Oliver Cromwell was as yet an almost un- 
known man. He had, it is true, won the 
regard of many of his immediate neighbours 
for his vigorous action in regard to the com- 
plicated concerns of the great Bedford Level 
drainage, but this was mere local fame, 
which did not extend beyond the very small 
area of his own personal influence. At this 
time there were scores of officers whose 
names pass and repass in the pages of the 
old newspapers who had as much claim on 
popular regard as he. As, however, those at 
the head of affairs knew his heart to be in 
his work, and he had not, thus early in 
his career, aroused jealousy among his 
superiors, the difficult task of driving the 
Cavaliers out of Lincolnshire was entrusted 
to him. 

There were many impediments in his way. 
Not only did he find the Earl of Newcastle 
with his “Papist army” threatening his 
borders from Nottinghamshire, the Caven- 
dishers, as they were called under Captain 
Cavendish, and a large and active body of 
light horse under Lord Camden, but in com- 
mand of the garrison at Hull there was old 
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Sir John Hotham, still nominally a servant 
of the Parliament, but now, along with his 
son, plotting with the other side for the pur- 
pose of betraying a cause he had but a little 
time before so ardently espoused. A letter 
is still in existence, sent from the younger 
Hotham to the Earl of Newcastle, written 
at Lincoln on April 31, 1643, in which he 
undertakes to do all he can to hinder Crom- 
well from entering the northern part of Lin- 
colnshire.* This he was not able to effect, 
but it would seem that he did succeed in 
preventing other troops of the county from 
uniting with him, and he certainly sent word 
to the Earl of Newcastle that Cromwell was 
holding Grantham with a very insufficient 
force. Acting on this traitorous message, a 
large body of troops from Newark and Gains- 
burgh endeavoured to surprise Cromwell. 
In this they were unsuccessful, for they not 
only suffered a severe defeat, but were chased 
almost to the walls of Newark.t 

For some weeks after this Royalist disaster 
skirmishing was going on in many parts of 
Lincolnshire, and Lord Kingston was em- 
ploying his time to the best of his ability in 
making his hold on Gainsburgh as secure as 
possible, endeavouring, without much effect, 
we apprehend, to get help from the Hick- 
mans, Bolles, Dallysons, Dolmans, Tournays, 
and other gentry in the neighbourhood of 
Royalist proclivities. Having done this, he 
determined to act on the offensive. The 
desire of taking Lincoln was the chief object 
of his thoughts. With this in view, a body 
of 3,000 men from Gainsburgh and Newark 
sallied forth, having promises of help from 
someone within the city.{ The only persons 
who acted as traitors on this occasion 
whose names are known were two officers of 
the name of Purfrey, who served under 
Hotham. It was arranged that at a certain 
time a number of Cavaliers, disguised as 
rustics, should be let in by a back gate. 
This was to be done in the depth of night. 
Unhappily for the plotters, their schemes 
were discovered, and when the pretended 
peasants made their appearance, they were 


* Tanner MSS., vol. \xii., pt. i., fol. go. 

+ Special and Remarkable Passages, May 11-18, 
1643; Mercurius Aulicus, No. 21. 

t Mercurius Aulicus, June 12, 1643. Vicars, 
Sehovah-Jireh, p. 372. 


fired upon, and most of them killed. Al- 
though the Parliamentarians suffered nothing 
from this plot, it convinced them of the 
absolute necessity of driving the King’s 
forces out of Gainsburgh. While that town 
was in Royalist hands, a great part of Lin- 
colnshire was at the mercy of Cavaliers 
from the West whenever they should have 
leisure to direct their energies in that direc- 
tion. 

Lord Willoughby may have been the more 
anxious that Gainsburgh should be in safe 
hands because his own home lay so near. 
He does not, from the little we know of his 
private life, seem to have been a selfish 
man ; it is, therefore, but fair to assume that 
he acted solely from strategic motives. He 
attacked the place on July 16, and took it 
with little loss. No details of the action 
have, as yet, been come upon, but the litera- 
ture of the time, both printed and in manu- 
script, is so vast, that it is highly probable a 
circumstantial record of what took place may 
some day be discovered. Thus much we 
know, that Lord Kingston and the whole 
Royalist garrison were made prisoners, and 
that the Earl would not surrender till all 
chance of victory or retreat was impossible ; 
he and forty of his immediate following de- 
fending themselves for many hours after the 
town was in the hands of the enemy. Lord 
Willoughby took, says the Kingdom’s Weekly 
Intelligencer, ‘‘thirty knights, and twenty 
commanders, six parsons, chaplains of the 
Cavaliers, got great store of ammunition and 
arms, and more gold than his red bever hat 
will hold.” This victory caused great joy at 
Westminster. Special orders were issued 
that everything possible was to be done to 
make the place secure. Lord Fairfax, who 
was then at Hull, as soon as he heard the 
good news, at once, without waiting for 
orders, as it would seem, sent off a pinnace 
with arms and ammunition for the defence 
of the town. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Publications and Proceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 


—>— — 
PUBLICATIONS. 
THE second volume of the third series of the Pro- 
ceedings of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOT- 
LAND, recording the work of the 112th session 
(1891-2), has just been issued to the fellows. It 
makes a fine and valuable volume of 532 pages (small 
4to.), with 130 illustrations.—Dr. Monro contributes 
a valuable and well-illustrated paper ‘‘On Trepanning 
the Human Skull in Prehistoric Times.”—Mr. J. M. 
Gray gives ‘‘ Notes on Examples of Old Heraldic and 
other Glass existing in, or having connection with, 
Scotland, with especial reference to the Heraldic 
Rondel preserved at Woodhouselee.”—Mr. John T. 
Beer writes on some good specimens of Samian vessels 
in his own collection from the famed Pan Rock in 
Whitstable Bay, under the title ‘‘ Notice of a Sub- 
marine Deposit of Samian Ware off the Coast of 
Kent.”—Short papers follow ‘‘ On a Viking Interment 
(Island of Colonsay),” ‘*On Offering at St. Queran’s 
Well at Cangen,” ‘‘On a Chambered Cairn in the 
Parish of Farr,” and ‘On a Sepulchral Tumulus in 
the Parish of Urquhart.”—A more important paper, 
well illustrated with plans and details of the finds, is 
that by Mr. James Curle, jun., ‘‘On Two Brochs 
recently discovered at Bow, Midlothian, and Tor- 
woodlee, Selkirkshire.”—Mr. William Macgillivray 
writes ‘‘ Notices of the Arbuthnott Missal, Psalter, 
and Office of the Blessed Virgin.”—A brief notice of 
excavations in Hareland Cairn is followed by the 


second part of ‘‘ The Moles, Forts, and Doons of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbrightshire,” by Mr. F. R. Coles, 
a scholarly and painstaking work, illustrated in the 
many plans and sketches; this paper, continued from 


the last volume, covers 60 pages.—Another good 
paper is ‘‘ Notice of the Discovery of a Hoard of the 
Bronze Age, consisting chiefly of Personal Ornaments 
of Bronze, Amber, and Gold, at Balmashanner, near 
Forfar,” by Dr. Joseph Anderson.—‘‘The Fonds, 
Lawrightmen, and Rauselmen of Shetland Parishes,” 
by Mr. Gilbert Goudie, is dry reading, but well worth 
printing. —Mr. Alexander Hutcheson has ‘‘A Notice 
of the Recent Discovery of Fragments of Ancient 
Sculptured Crosses at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Andrews,” which is of much interest to the members 
of the Royal Archzological Institute, as it chiefly 
relates to the discovery at the base of the inner side 
of the east gable of the cathedral on the day of their 
visit in 1891 (August 14) of a large fragment of a 
cross-shaft 8 feet long. About this there was then 
much animated discussion. Mr. Hutcheson considers 
that its “running foliaceous ornamentation” is so 
characteristic of North of England examples and so 
unlike Scotch ones as to give colour to the surmise 
that it was imported from England.—Mr. A. B. 
Richardson writes ‘‘ Notice of a Hoard of Broken 
Silver Ornaments and Anglo-Saxon and Oriental 
Coins found in Skye.” This was an important find, 
which was duly chronicled at the time in the ANTI- 
QuaRy.—‘“‘ Notes on a Heraldic Panel found in the 
Parish Church of Prestonpans in November, 1891,” by 


Mr. J. F. Hislop, is of much interest.—Next comes 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen’s ‘‘ Report on the Sculptured 
Stones older than A.D. 1100, with Symbols and Celtic 
Ornament in the District of Scotland South of the 
River Dee.” This is the report of Mr. Allen’s survey 
(under the Gunning bequest) for 1891, the North of 
Scotland having been surveyed in the previous year. 
A complete list of the undescribed stones that Mr. 
Allen has discovered is given. Out of a total of 
about 500 stones that are known to exist, nearly 130 
are undescribed.—A highly valuable paper, covering 
about 100 pages, is on ‘‘ The Inscriptions and Lan- 
guage of Northern Picts,” by Professor Rhys. —Mr. 
James Mackay describes and illustrates ‘‘ The Exca- 
vation of the Broch at Ousdale, Caithness.”—Another 
well-illustrated and scholarly contribution is that of 
Mr. H. Morland Simpson’s ‘‘On Two Rune Prime- 
Staves from Sweden, and Three Wooden Almanacs 
from Norway.”—‘‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’: its Origin, 
Poetry, and Music,” by Mr. James Dick, will have 
much attraction for many.—Notices of ‘‘ Stone Imple- 
ments from Asia and Africa” and of ‘‘ Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions in the National Museum” follow.—Dr. 
Joseph Anderson describes ‘‘ A Bronze Bell of Celtic 
type at Forteviot.”—The volume closes with an excel- 
lent and well-illustrated article on the interesting 
‘© Maces of the Universities of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, the College of Justice, and 
the City of Edinburgh,” by Mr. Alexander J. S. 


Brook. 
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The third volume put forth by the HENRY BRAD- 
SHAW SOCIETY has now been issued to the members. 
It is ‘‘ The Martiloge in Englysshe after the use of the 
chirche of Salisbury & as it is redde in Syon With 
addicyons: printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1526.” 
It is edited, with introduction and notes, by Messrs. 
Procter and Dewick. The introduction is exceedingly 
well done, and the notes terse. The Index Sanctorum 
is thorough and of much value. There are also ‘“‘a 
glossarial index of names of places,” and ‘‘a glossary 
of obsolete or unusual words,” the latter of which is 
surely longer than any member of the society can 
require. ‘‘In the ancient cathedral and monastic 
churches of England the Martyrology was read daily 
in the chapter-house after prime. For this reading 
every large church was provided with a book known 
as the Martyrologium, which contained not only the 
brief notices of saints and martyrs (which were read 
on the day preceding their celebration, and gave the 
name to the book), but also the records of the 
obituary of members of the chapter and of their 
benefactors, together with memoranda of various 
kinds.” Several of these books are still extant. 
There are two copies of the M/artyrologium of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. There is also a complete 
example of that which belonged to the Brigettine 
monastery of Syon in Middlesex. Richard Whytford, 
a brother of Syon monastery, printed an English 
version in 1526. The translator also supplied his 
readers with ‘‘addicyons,” which have no liturgical 
authority of any kind. This volume is full of interest 
for the liturgiologist and the hagiologist. Looking 
out St. Fremund (about whom Canon Wood has 
recently been writing so charmingly in the ANTIQUARY), 
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we find that he was commemorated on May II. As 
a specimen of this Englished Martyrology we give all 
that is stated under that date: 
**To Morowe. 

The xj day of May. At rome in Solary Strete y® 
feest of saynt Anthyne a preest & martyr a noble 
precher & of many myracles yt when he was for 
Chryst cast in to the water of tyber he was brought 
agayne by an angell unto his own Chirche & there 
preched & after was taken agayne & heded. At 
viene the feest of saynt Mamort a bysshop & con- 
fessour y* for the seacynge of a gret plage ordeyned 
y® solempne letany to be songe before ascencyon. In 
brytagyne the feest of saynt Fremund kynge therof & 
martyr. The feest also of saynt Maiole abbot of 
sylumyake of y® feest of saynt Montane. 


** Addicyons 

At lyngon y® feest of saynt Gengolfe a holy con- 
fessour & of great myracles yt was slayne by a clerke 
y* kept his wyfe in avowtry whiche wyfe used moche 
to scorne the myracles & to mocke y® holynes of her 
sayd housbonde, in vengeaunce whereof every fryday 
(for on that day he was slayne) at every worde she 
spake came out of her mouth a stynkynge breth that 
nere hande poysoned y® people in her preunce, a grete 
example for mockers of holy persones. At tergest 
y® feest of saynt Pryme a preest, & of saynt Marke a 
deacon y* by the Emperour Adriane were put to 
cruell martyrdom, & with them saynt Jason and saynt 
Celian that by them were converted. The feest also 
of many other holy sayntes.” 


6 6s ~~ 


The FoLK-LorE SOCIETY have published the Papers 
and Transactions of the International Folk-Lore 
Congress of 1891, edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs and 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, chairman and secretary of the 
literary committee. It forms a remarkably good 
volume of some 500 pages, and is occasionally illus- 
trated (David Nutt) As the congress was duly 
chronicled in these columns at the time of its 
assembly, we need not do more than call attention to 
this valuable and complete report of the whole of its 


proceedings. 
%s a 


The contents of parts 6 and 7 (double number) of 
vol. xv. of the Proceedings of the SociETY oF 
BIBLICAL ARCHOLOGY are: ‘The Book of the 
Dead” (continued), chapters xlii. to lvi., by Mr. P. 
le Page Renouf; ‘‘Gish-dul-arra, Gibil - garnish, 
Nimrod,” by Professor Fritz Hommell ; ‘‘ Notes on 
Egyptian Weights and Measures,” by Mr. F. L. 
Griffith, F.S.A. ; ‘‘Euphratean Stellar Researches, 
with Star Map,” by Mr. Robert Brown, F.S.A. ; 
“The Story of the Peasant,” by Mr. W. Max 
Miiller ; and ‘‘ Lettres de Tell el-Amarna,” by Rev. 
A. J. Delattre, S.J. 


The June number of the journal of the Ex-Lrsris 
SociETy begins with an illustrated article by Mr. 
William Bolton on ‘‘ The Heraldry and Book-Plates 
of some British Poets,” including those of Walter 
Scott, Earl of Dorset, Robert Bloomfield, and Robert 
Burns.—Mr. Arthur Vicars, F.S.A., continues his 
catalogue of ‘* Book-Pile Ex-Libris.”—‘‘ An Anno- 








tated List of Early American Book-Plates,” by Mr. 
C. Dexter Allen, is also continued.—There are, in 
addition to correspondence and editorial notes, short 
articles on ‘‘Gore Book-Plates” and ‘‘ Portrait Ex- 


Libris.” 
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The second part for the year 1893 of the SHROPSHIRE 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, just issued to members, 
contains the following papers : ‘‘ History of Selattyn,” 
chapter iv., by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen; ‘‘ The 
Manor of Faintree,” by Ralph C. Purton; ‘‘ Wills of 
Sir Edward and Lady Margaret Bromley,” by the 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A. ; ‘* History of Pon- 
tesbury,” by the late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, the historian 
of Shrewsbury, edited and brought to date by the 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher ; ‘‘ An Elizabethan Clergy- 
List for the Diocese of Lichfield, Salop Archdeaconry,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.; “The Goughs of 
Middle and their Descendants,” by F. H. Gough and 
A. V. Gough ; ‘fA Letter of Robert Powell, Sheriff 
of Shropshire in 1594”; and the first part of a paper 
on ‘‘ The Parish Registers of High Ercall,” by the 
Hon. and Rev. Gilbert H. F. Vane. The part is of 
high interest and varied contents, and contains 150 
pages. —Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen gives an extract from a 
St. Asaph MS., showing that one Griffith ap John 
was ordained deacon in St. Asaph Cathedral in 1563 
on a title given by Thomas Powell, gent.: ‘‘ Gruff ap 
John scolaris Assaphen dioc. ad titulum Thome 
Powell de Whyttynton generosi ad sacr. ordin. 
diaconat. est admissus.” She adds, ‘‘ Ordinations of 
both priests and deacons seem to have taken place at 
that time upon the recommendation of laymen. The 
parishes in which they were to serve are not men- 
tioned.” —-The High Ercall Register is interesting as 
containing the baptism of Richard Baxter and the 
marriage of his parents. It also has entries of the 
‘*six men of our parish,” the baptisms of filius and 
filia homines, and of ‘‘the Creature of Christ” in 
1590, and in 1589 the burial of ‘‘John Wade, an 
olde man of the chamber.”—Pontesbury is noted for 
having three portioners from time immemorial, and 
for the great battle fought here in 661 between Wulf- 
here of Mercia and Cenwalch of Wessex. 
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At the ordinary meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES on June 8 the following exhibitions and 
communications were laid before the society: ‘* Some 
Original Papers and Memoranda connected with the 
Erection of the Monument of Sir Richard Scott, odz¢. 
1638, in Ecclesfield Church, Yorks,” by Sir H. H. 
Howorth, M.P.; ‘‘On Two Egyptian Portrait 
Mummy-Coverings of the First Century A.D,” by 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A.—At the ordinary 
meetings on June 15 and 22 the chief paper was 
‘¢On the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus,” by Mr. Ed- 
mund Oldfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
“6°” * 

At a meeting of the ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INsTI- 
TUTE held on June 7, Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell read a 
paper entitled ‘* Further Remarks on the Nature and 
Use of Colour by the Ancient Egyptians.” The 
colours exhibited had been collected by Dr. Flinders 
Petrie in his late excavations at Tel cl Amarna, and 
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were all of the eighteenth dynasty. They consisted of 
crude minerals—red, yellow, blue, green, and white ; 
prepared pigments obtained from the yellow minerals 
—ochres and orpiment—with lampblack and gypsum. 
All the prepared reds of many varieties were the 
result of burning yellow ochres ; the colour obtained 
by grinding these greatly exceeded in beauty the 
hzematites similarly ground. The blue and green 
frite, though in greater variety and made with more 
precision, did not exceed in beauty those used in the 
sixteenth dynasty. Details of the processes employed 
in preparing the colours and the identification of the 
particular ochres yielding the best reds were deduced 
from a critical examination of numerous specimens.— 
Messrs. Petrie, Baylis, and Somers Clarke took part 
in the discussion.—Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., read 
a paper “On a Visit to Deir el Abiad, Sohag, and 
Deir Mari Gergis, above Akhmim, Upper Egypt.” 
Mr. Clarke exhibited plans, and drew attention to the 
fact that none of the published plans are correct. A 
further communication was also promised by Mr. 


Clarke. 
6 wa 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, May 17, 
Mr. S. Rayson in the chair. The preliminary pro- 
gramme of arrangements for the congress at Win- 
chester, to begin July 31, was laid before the meeting. 
Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, exhibited some photo- 
graphs taken during the recent excavations at Winch- 
combe Abbey, showing portions of the remains which 
have been found. Dr. Fryer reported the recent 
subsidence of part of the area of the ancient camp on 
Clifton Down, and rendered particulars of the inter- 
ments which still remain. Mr. J. T. Irvine described 
a recent discovery at the external angle of the north 
transept and north aisle of Peterborough Cathedral. 
Excavation for a vault for the gas-engine of the new 
organ-blower has revealed two curious slabs of Nor- 
man date. Besides these, five stone coffins were seen 
next the transept wall, most of which still retained 
their heavy lids. A sketch of one of the slabs was 
exhibited. Mr. Irvine also reported the existence of 
an early sculpture in Warden Church, Northumber- 
land, of much interest. A paper was then read by 
Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., on the recent dis- 
covery of the remains of Winchcombe Abbey, 
Gloucestershire, the excavation of which he had 
superintended for Mrs. Dent. The outline of the 
abbey church has been traced, and it was found to 
exist almost in line with the parish church, the two 
buildings having been close together. Nothing was 
visible above-ground, the site being an orchard and 
gardens belonging to various owners. The church 
consisted of nave and aisles, transepts, and presbytery ; 
at the west end were two large tower-like pinnacles, 
and the existence of the lofty tower at the crossing, 
mentioned by old writers traditionally, has been 
proved by the discovery of the massive foundations of 
the supports. The nave had cylindrical piers of 
Norman date, as at Tewkesbury and other neighbour- 
ing churches, Only the rough foundations remain, 
so completely was the huge building demolished. 


2 2G 25 
The members and friends of the Essex ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL SociETY had an excursion to Castle 
Hedingham on May 25. Arriving at Castle Heding- 


ham about noon, the party at once proceeded to the 
castle, where a number of friends had already as- 
sembled in the old banqueting-hall. Rev. F. W. 
Galpin showed some curious bronze relics lately dis- 
covered in a ditch at Hatfield Broad Oak. They 
were found by a boy on the estate of Lord Rookwood, 
and it appeared that they were encased in some black 
substance, at first thought to be charcoal. Mr. Laver 
said the discovery had many parallels throughout 
Europe. The relics had been, no doubt, concealed 
by some travelling merchant manufacturer in the 
Bronze Age. It was a pity the discovery had not 
been made by someone who understood the subject, 
as it was possible the moulds were there too. In the 
unsettled times of that period those who travelled 
might sometimes be in straits, and might have to hide 
their goods to prevent robbery. The remains be- 
longed to the Bronze Age; they were not of the 
Roman period, but prehistoric, and the broken pieces 
may have come from India or Greece, or anywhere 
else. Anyhow, it was almost certain they had lain 
where they were found for at least 2,000 years. The 
black substance encasing them was, no doubt, an 
earthenware urn. Rev. E. F. Gepp reported a find 
of fifteen skeletons under the roadway near the 
churchyard at High Easter, and gave reasons for 
supposing that they were probably the remains of 
excommunicated persons buried in pre-Reformation 
times in accordance with the custom of that period. 
There were no traces of coffins, The Rev. H. T 
Armfield read an interesting and very suggestive paper 
on the ‘‘ Influences of the Essex Dialect in the New 
World.” Mr. C. Foster Hayward gave a sketch of 
the history of Hedingham Castle, followed by some 
particulars as to its architecture. He said that what 
now remained was merely the keep, around which 
had been a series of buildings surrounded by a large 
bailey. If the future purchaser of the estate would 
investigate the mound, he would probably find a 
quantity of cut and wrought stone belonging to the 
ancient buildings, for it was impossible, with all the 
magnificence of the Earls of Oxford, that there were 
not other and finer rooms than remained in the keep. 
The keep was a very fine example of the enriched 
Norman period—almost the Transitional times, but 
there was not a trace of Early English work. The 
chief features were enumerated—the great thickness 
in the walls, the large size of the windows, the magnifi- 
cent arch spanning the room in which the meeting 
was being held, the fine fireplace, and the zigzag 
moulding used so unsparingly on the windows. The 
stone had been brought from Barnack in Northampton- 
shire, and had admirably stood the test of time. 
After luncheon the visitors were conducted over the 
church of Hedingham by the Rev. H. A. Lake 
(vicar), who explained the various interesting points 
of the building. He pointed out a piece of stone in 
a glass case, which was supposed to bear upon its 
surface the portrait of Maud, wife of King Stephen 
(who died at the castle in 1151), and which was 
formerly kept in a niche on the north side of the 
church. In the structure itself they had an example 
of the building which followed the construction of 
the castle, the church being of a little later date. It 
was a specimen of the Transition period, and there 
was a distinct advance, both in the foliage and carving, 
as compared with the work in the castle. The fact 
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of the church being built just after the castle pointed 
to the fact that a great number of masons and builders 
must have resided in the district at the time, when 
the churches at Great Tey and other surrounding 
places were also in process of erection. The chancel 
arch was one of the finest pieces of Transitional work 
to be found anywhere, the zigzag work being as good 
as could be seen in any place, and the ironwork was 
also very fine. The roof had a double hammer beam, 
which was much later; it was of the Perpendicular 
period, and was very beautiful work. The chancel 
screen was one of the finest in the county, if not in 
the kingdom, and was also of Perpendicular design. 
It was true that richer carving might be found, but 
no finer. Its date was put at 1450. 
Of a OS 
On May 30 the members of that promising young 
society, the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
held the first of their series of summer meetings. The 
chief feature of the day was the opening of a barrow 
on the Marton estate of Mr. Ralph Creyke. The 
experienced supervision of that great barrow-digger, 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, of Driffield, had been secured on 
the previous day, and a great opening about 20 feet 
square made in the summit of the mound. The 
barrow, which is a low one of circular form, is about 
200 yards to the south of Marton Hall, on high ground, 
commanding, down a little glade, a view of the sea. 
It was found that the artificial heap consisted chiefly 
of good-sized boulder stones that must have been 
collected tugether from some distance. These stones 
with the soil had originally been raised some 6 or 7 
feet above the natural surface. A little to the south 
of the centre of the barrow a round-headed skull was 
found, and a variety of human bones. The flat-worn 
teeth were singularly perfect. Near by were three 
circular vases, marked with the usual patterns in lines, 
of the type that are termed ‘‘food vessels.” As it is 
never known that more than one of these food vessels 
were placed by a single interment, it is probable that 
two other interments, perhaps of children, had been 
made in this place, the remains of which have dis- 
appeared. A considerable variety of flint chippings 
and rude flint implements were also discovered. 
When the members arrived (about fifty in number) 
shortly before noon, it was found that the deep digging 
in the centre of the mound for the primary or principal 
interment was not yet completed. The Rev. Dr. Cox, 
F.S.A. (Rector of Barton-le-Street), president of the 
society, proposed a change in their arrangements, so 
that they should visit Danes Dike and Flamborough 
first, returning to the mound in theafternoon. There- 
upon the members adjourned to luncheon at Marton 
Hall, which was provided through the hospitality of 
Colonel and Mrs. Armytage. The members then 
proceeded to the nearest point of Danes Dike, where 
a most interesting paper was read, illustrated by 
specially prepared maps and diagrams, by the Rev. 
E. Maule Cole, Vicar of Wetwang. He spoke of the 
Dike as the greatest prehistoric earthwork in York- 
shire, stretching from sea to sea a distance of 24 miles, 
and enclosing an area of about 5 square miles. The 
original average height of this great rampart he sup- 
posed to be 35 feet. Mr. Cole contended with much 
ability that the age of the Dike was approximately 
VOL. XXVIII. 


that of the long earthworks of the Wolds, and of the 
barrows with which they are so plentifully besprinkled ; 
that it was erected by neolithic man, who knew only 
of stone implements ; and that it was thrown up as a 
great line of defence and shelter by an invading tribe 
who had the sea as their base. At the conclusion of 
the paper considerable discussion took place, in which 
Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., Dr. Stephenson, of Bever- 
ley, and Dr. Cox took part. All agreed as to the 
early date and military character of the so-called 
Danes Dike, but there was much diversity of opinion 
as to the earthworks of the Wold, Mr. Boyle thinking 
they were British roads, and Dr. Stephenson tribal 
boundaries. Flamborough Church was next visited. 
Mr. Broderick, diocesan surveyor, was prevented by 
illness from describing its features, and his place was 
taken by Dr. Cox. Special attention was directed to 
the very beautiful rood-screen, now in two parts, of 
date circa 1400, which it was hoped might soon be put 
together again. White paper funeral gloves which 
used to hang in the church, a hand-bell of 1710, some 
pewter altar vessels, and Sir Marmaduke Constable’s 
brass of 1530 were all described ; whilst considerable 
extracts were given from the old parish registers, which 
date from 1564. On returning to Marton Hall late 
in the afternoon, it was found that Mr. Mortimer had 
completed the excavation of the barrow. The primary 
interment had been discovered in a grave in the centre 
about 4 feet below the surface. The complete skeleton 
was uncovered, and lay in the usual crouching position 
with the knees drawn up. The measurements of the 
thigh-bones proved that the original occupant of the 
barrow had been a well-developed man about 6 feet 
high. No ornaments or implements were found by 
his side, but two excellent examples of flint knives 
were found among the interments previously men- 
tioned. The company, which now numbered about 
eighty, gathered round this great opened-out pre- 
historic grave, whilst Mr. Cole and Mr. Mortimer 
explained the general features of the Yorkshire Wold 
barrows, with particular reference to the interesting 
find at Marton. The cremated bones of a child were 
also found on the edge of the central grave, offering 
another instance of the strange intermixture of style 
of burial. Conjectures were hazarded as to the pro- 
bable date of the death of this mound-covered pre- 
historic hero, with the result that a choice was given 
between 2500 B.C. and 500 B.c. On the motion of 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, a cordial vote of thanks was given 
to Mr. Creyke, the owner of the barrow, and to 
Colonel and Mrs. Armytage for their hospitality.— 
Mr. Creyke said that he handed over to Mr. Mortimer 
the results of the excavations with a hope that they 
might eventually be used towards forming the nucleus 
of an East Riding Museum. The weather was beauti- 
ful, and the society is much to be congratulated on 
the whole arrangements and success of its first summer 
meeting. — Yorkshire Daily Post. 


26 SA O$ 
The monthly meeting of the Society or ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was held on 
May 31. Mr. J. P. Gibson read a letter on the 
Roman Wall from Mr. Smith, of Bengarth, near 
Broughton Ferry, of which the following is the con- 
cluding paragraph: ‘‘I look, then, at the Wall and 
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Vallum as a part of one defence, the one necessitated 
by the other. Perhaps there may have been a period 
of time between them, but I put the Wall as the first 
erection, and this leads me to the conclusion that 
Hadrian was the builder. I cannot conceive that the 
stones found in the mile castle show anything else. 


The surmise that they were taken from the Vallum, 


and built into the mile castle, where they were found, 
is trifling with the subject. No other name has been 
found. Severus may have built the stations I have 
referred to, but who knows? I am apprehensive that 
the nature of the building in the Wall, mile castle, 
and stations has not yet been sufficiently examined by 
a practical man. The size of stones used and the 
peculiarities of the work in each might reveal such 
differences as to throw light on the matter.”—The 
Rev. C. E. Adamson, M.A., then read his ‘‘ Notes on 
Haltwhistle Church.”—The Secretary (Mr. Blair) 
read the following notes by the Rev. E. J. Taylor, 
F.S.A., ‘On the Discovery of Skeletons and an 
Ancient Key*found at Hartlepool”: ‘‘ The workmen 
of Messrs. Allison and Pounder, builders, Hartlepool, 
are at present engaged in building a conservatory for 
Mr. Pearson, The Lawn, Hartlepool. On Saturday, 
May 13, whilst excavating at the corner of the garden 
at the rear of the house, they unearthed a number of 
human skeletons. I examined the spot carefully with 
a friend (Dr. Moss). The interments were made six 
feet in depth, till the limestone was reached, which 
had been cut out in a U shape to receive the bodies, 
five in number, a thickness of five inches of limestone 
between each. The bodies had all been placed lying 
side by side looking eastward. From the appearance 
of the bones Dr. Moss thinks they may have been 
there for hundreds of years, the dry stone helping 
much in their preservation. This discovery has been 
made very near to the friary (now the hospital) where 
in 1833 the cemetery which belonged to the monastery 
founded by St. Begu was discovered. I also report 
the discovery of an ancient key. It was found in a 
pudlog hole in the thirteenth-century wall, under the 
great arch of the tower facing east of the parish 


church.” 
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An evening meeting of the FoLK-LORE SOCIETY was 
held, on May 17, at 22, Albemarle Street, the President 
(Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A.) in the chair. The 
secretary read a variant of the story of ‘‘ The Green 
Lady,” sent by Mr. W. B. Gerish, of Great Yarmouth, 
and told by an old Norfolk woman aged ninety-five, 
upon which Mr. Jacobs and Dr. Garter offered some 
observations. —The President next read a tale entitled 
** The Enchanted Gentleman,” told in the summer of 
1892, by a working woman living at Deptford, to a 
lady who communicated it to Mrs. Gomme, the tale 
having first been written down and read over to the 
narrator and corrected by her.—Mr. E. H. Baverstock 
read a short paper on ‘‘ Some May Day Observances 
in a Mountain Village in Co. Sligo,” by Mr. Bree, 
and a discussion followed in which the President, Dr. 
Garter, and Mr. Baverstock took part.—Dr. Garter 
then read his paper on *‘ The Oldest European Fairy 
Tale,” and subsequently the tale itself translated from 
the Hebrew. Fairies in tales, said Dr. Garter, are of 
comparatively recent origin. The fairy itself, with its 


peculiar qualities of beauty and kindness, conceived 
as a distinct ethereal being, belonging to a special 
family of spirits, half-human and half-divine, does not 
appear on Europzean soil before Spenser’s ‘‘ Faérie 
Queene.” It is of Asiatic origin, and it is not to be 
confounded with the wétch-fazry or nymph-fairy of 
the medieval romances. ‘The oldest tale in which 
such a fairy and a kingdom of fairies are mentioned 
is an anonymous tale, preserved in Hebrew, and 
printed for the first time in Constantinople, 1518; 
thus more upon a century older than Bassle and Per- 
rault. The tale itself is of a man who had sworn to 
his father never to travel over the sea, who, however, 
breaks his vow, is shipwrecked and carried by a bird 
to the land of the genii. There he marries the king’s 
daughter ; at his request and upon an oath to return 
he is sent to his old home for one year; breaks this 
oath too, and refuses to return. Spirit-wife takes 
leave of him by a kiss, which kills the man. At the 
conclusion of the paper there was a discussion, in 
which Messrs. Nutt and Jacobs and the President 
took part.—A ‘‘ Folk Tale from Kumaon,” by Pandit 
Bhagwan Das Sarma, was also read. 


= =| 
A meeting was held of the Society oF S1. OsMUND 
at the Church House on May 30, the Rev. H. C. 
Williams in the chair. Mr. I. U. Comper read a 
paper on ‘‘Some Practical Suggestions for the Orna- 
ments of an English Church, particularly of the Altar,” 
laying especial stress on all such ornaments being in 
conformity with what seemed the most beautiful and 
average English medizeval use, and such as is covered 
by the ornaments rubric. He dwelt at length on the 
particular value of fifteenth-century pictures as helpful 
to this end, and made an earnest appeal to the prin- 
ciples of Pugin and the early Tractarians as against 
the theatricalism and mixture of styles that have pre- 
vailed since their time. Amongst the details brought 
forward were the pyx for the Eucharist, hanging in 
front of the large east window, with its sill low down 
and unencroached upon by the low reredos or upper 
frontal, in their turn unblocked by gradine or other 
ornaments ; the old use of tapers and flowers against 
the modern; a return to the rood-loft or other 
galleries, in parochial churches, for the musical instru- 
ments and all singers other than the singers of the 
ritual music, and the consequent gain in dignity of 
space in the chancel. We understand that arrange- 
ments have been made for the publication of the paper 
at an early date.—Mr. R. A. Macalister, of the Cam- 
bridge Association of Brass Collectors, will read a 
paper entitled ‘‘The Shapes and Embroidery of 
Ecclesiastical Vestments as represented in Medieval 
Monuments,” on July 18, at 7.30 p.m., at the Church 
House. The address of the hon. sec. is 67, Fairholt 
Road, Stamford Hill, London, N. 
a5 By 

Mr. F. J. Bliss, B.A., in connection with the PALEs- 
TINE EXPLORATION FuND, delivered a lecture on 
June 5 at 20, Hanover Square, on the newly “‘ Re- 
covered City of Lachish.” Professor Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.L., was in the chair. The site of the ancient 
city of Lachish, which is mentioned as having been 
taken by Joshua, was unknown till three years ago, 
when Professor Flinders Petrie made some diggings 
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on a mound known as Tell el Hesy, and he came to 
the conclusion then that it was the site of Lachish. 
Mr. Bliss has since carried on the explorations at the 
place during the last two years for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, and his discoveries there have amply 
confirmed Professor Flinders Petrie’s conclusions. 
The mound is 60 feet high, and about 200 feet square. 
One-third of this mass has been cut away, revealing 
the existence of eight towns, each constructed upon 
the remains of the other. The lowest of these is 
supposed to have been built by the Amorites, and 
must be at least as early as the seventeenth century 
B.c. The lecturer described these various cities, and 
the objects found in them were shown and de- 
scribed. One interesting find is the tablet, with 
cuneiform inscription on it, which dates back to the 
time of Sennacherib’s invasion. 
2 2% 

The LINCOLN AND NOTTINGHAM, NORTHAMPTON 
AND OAKHAM, and LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETIES held a joint meeting at Melton 
Mowbray on June 7 and 8 Amongst the places 
visited were Melton Mowbray, Wymondham, Ed- 
mondthorpe, Teigh, Ashwell, Oakham, Langham, 
Whissendine, Stapleford, Wyfordby, and Brentingby 
on the 7th; and Thorpe Arnold, Freeby, Garthorpe, 
Coston, Sproxton, Stonesby, Waltham, Goadby Mar- 
wood, Croxton Kerrial, Knipton, and Belvoir Castle 
on the 8th. A public meeting, at which papers were 
read, was held at the Colles Memorial Hall, Melton 
Mowbray, on Wednesday evening, June 7. 
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The two Shropshire Field Clubs, known as_ the 
Caradoc and the Severn Valley, have now been 
united under the title of the CARADOC AND SEVERN 
VALLEY FIELD CLUB, the first president being W. E. 
Garnett-Botfield, Esq.—On May 30 a successful field 
meeting, the first of the season, was made to the 
Stiperstones. Two tumuli were noticed,. and the 
British camp called Bodbury Ring. A small circular 
enclosure, called Belmore Ring, which is not marked 
on either the new or old one-inch Ordnance map, was 
examined ; and it was thought that it could not have 
been used for defensive purposes, on account of its 
small size and exposed situation, but that it was prob- 
ably originally a stone circle, and used for purposes of 
worship. The British camp on the Stiperstones, 
known as Castle Ring, with its well-defined foss and 
vallum, was also carefully examined. On the north- 
east side the ditch is not continued, the precipitous 
and inaccessible hillside rendering it needless.—The 
club, in addition to its field meetings, holds weekly 
meetings at Shrewsbury in the evenings, when papers 
on archeological and scientific subjects are read and 
discussed. 


On June 3 the members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited Otley, Weston, 
and Leathley in Wharfedale, upwards of 150 joining 
in the excursion. Mr. J. A. Clapham, hon. secretary, 
had issued a most attractive illustrated programme, 
which no doubt helped to secure so good an attend- 
ance.—At the parish church of All Saints’, Otley, 
they were received by the Vicar (the Rev. John 
Trower) and Mr. C. J. Newstead, solicitor. The 


latter gentleman, who is well versed in the history of 








Otley and its parish church, officiated as guide. Mr. 
Newstead gave a brief description of the church, and 
referred to the probable periods of its construction. 
Several ancient crosses found during the restoration 
some years ago indicated the existence of a former 
church of considerable antiquity, but the older portion 
of the present structure is Saxon or Early Norman. 
The north door and the chancel are the oldest parts 
of the existing building. The east window, however, 
is of more modern introduction, probably about 
Henry VII.’s time. The monuments were then de- 
scribed, particylar attention being given to that of 
Lord and Lady Fairfax, the grandparents of the great 
Parliamentary general, and to the genealogical mural 
brass of Francis Palmes, 1593.—The party were next 
conveyed in waggonettes and other vehicles to Weston 
Hall, the residence of Colonel Dawson. The right 
wing of the Hall contains four deeply - embayed 
windows, with a rich mantling of ivy, and is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. This wing contains a room with a 
ceiling bearing the red dragon as a prominent feature 
of ornamentation, and is generally ascribed to the 
period of Henry VIII. In the garden is another 
picturesque structure, namely, a casino or banqueting- 
house, of a date contemiporary with the old Hall. 
The family of Stopham was associated with Weston 
as early as 1250, and by intermarriage the estate 
passed to the Vavasours, of Hazlewood, in whose line 
it continued for five centuries. It was one of the 
Vavasours who erected the present Hall. The last 
male heir of the old line of Vavasour died at Weston 
in 1833.—At Leathley the visitors were received and 
hospitably entertained by the Rector, the Rev. Henry 
Canham, LL.B. The village is charmingly situated 
at the foot of the Washburn Valley, about three miles 
from Otley, and is without doubt the most secluded 
and delightfully situated in that portion of Wharfe- 
dale. The church is of primitive construction, and 
occupies a knoll near the village green, and closely 
adjoining the entrance gates are the village stocks, 
long since disused, and falling to decay. The parish 
church of St. Oswald is of doubtful but ancient origin. 
The lower portion of the tower is evidently Saxon, 
the style of rubble masonry and small rounded 
windows bearing out the inference. At the west end 
of the church there is a doorway entering to the 
tower, containing an ancient door worth attention. 
The ironwork is just as it was left by the smith, 
showing the marks of the hammer without any 
attempt at finish. 
6 +s 
The DERBYSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History SOCIETY made an expedition to the church 
of Walton-on-Trent on May 31, where they were 
received by the Rector, the Rev. F. C. Fisher, who 
read a most interesting paper upon the history and 
architecture of the church. [We propose next month 
to give drawings of the remarkable early window 
above the nave arcade, which will compare with that 
of Terrington given in this issue. —ED. ANTIQUARY. ] 
—The visitors then proceeded to Walton Hall, where, 
by kind invitation of the owner, Miss Disbrowe, they 
were received and entertained at tea. 
25 36 
At Whitsuntide about thirty members of the LANCa- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
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PUBLICATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 





under the leadership of Mr. George C. Yates, F.S.A., 
hon. secretary, paid a series of interesting visits to 
Bury St. Edmunds, Ely, and Cambridge. 
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At the meeting of the SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH&- 
OLOGY held on June 6, four new members were 
elected, and the president read a continuation of his 
former papers on the ‘‘ Egyptian Book of the Dead.” 
ad) as 2s 

MEETINGS IN JULY.—The following arrange- 

ments have been made for meetings in July, in 

addition tu those of the Archzeological Institute 

and Archeological Associaticn : 
The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY hold their 
annual meeting at Appleby, on July 4and 5. There 
will be a two-days’ excursion along the Roman road 
through Westmorland, commencing at Bowes on the 
4th inst., and ending at Plumpton on the 5th inst.— 
Amongst the places to be visited will be Bowes Camp 
and Castle, Re Cross and Camp, Maiden Castle, 
Brough Camp, Castle, and Church, Roman fort at 
Copeland Beck, the camps at Redlands and Kirkby 
Thore, St. Ninian’s Church, Brougham Camp and 
Castle, and Plumpton Camp.—The following papers 
will be laid before the society during the two days, 
and the places visited will be described by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Canon Mathews, and other gentlemen : 
‘*The Seal of the Borough of Appleby,” W. H. St. 
John Hope; ‘‘ Brasses in the Diocese of Carlisle,” 
Rev. R. Bower ; ‘* The Second Iter,” the President ; 
* The Old Records of Appleby Grammar School,” 
R. E. Leach ; ‘‘ Late Roman Inscription at Carlisle,” 
F. Haverfield, F.S.A.; ‘‘Queen Katherine Parr,” 
F. B. Garnett, C.B.; ‘‘Gleaston Castle,” H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. ; ‘Roman Pottery with Graffiti,” 
the President ; “ Effigy of Bishop Penny at Leicester,” 
Rev. J. Wilson ; and ‘‘An Archeological Survey of 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire North of 
the Sands,” the President and H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. 
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The annual meeting of the WILTS ARCHASOLOGICAL 
AND NATURAL History SOCIETY will be held this 
year at Warminster, on July 26, 27, and 28. _Lieut.- 
General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., F.S.A., is the president 
this year, and it is hoped that he may be able to give 
an account of his most recent excavations at Rush- 
more —where he has lately been busy with a camp— 
probably of the Bronze Age.—Other papers are to be 
read “On the Architecture of Longleat,” by Mr. Talbot ; 
**On a Recent Important Find of Pottery,” by Mr. B. 
H. Cunnington; ‘On a Sundial from Ivychurch,” 
by Mr. Dixon; and ‘‘ On the Corporation Plate and 
Insignia of Wiltshire,” by the Rev. E. H. Goddard. 
—The excursions will include a visit to Longleat and 
to several other country houses, Boyton and Stockton 
probably among them; whilst amongst the churches 
to be seen are Maiden Bradley, Heytesbury, Knook, 
Upton Lovell, Boyton, and Stockton.—The fine camps 
of Battlesbury and Scratchbury will also probably be 
visited if time permits. —An energetic local committee 
is working vigorously to make the meeting a success. 
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The East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY have 
adjourned their second summer meeting (owing to the 


Royal wedding) from July 6 to July 31, when it is 
proposed to visit the fine churches of Hedon and 
Hemingborough and the castle of Wressle. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


CINDERELLA: Three Hundred and Forty-five Variants 
of Cinderella, Catskin, and Cap o’ Rushes, ab- 
stracted and tabulated, with a discussion of. 
medizval analogues and notes, by Marian Roalfe 
Cox; with an introduction by Andrew Lang, 
M.A. Published for the Folk-Lore Society by 
David Nutt. 8vo., pp. 1xxx., 535. Price 15s. 

This is among the most important works the Folk- 
Lore Society has ever produced, and a woman may 
be pardoned for a little exultation at the fact that it is 
the work of a woman. We have here 345 versions of 
the story of Cinderella, told in about eighty countries 
or provinces, and gathered from 185 different sources 
ranging in date from 1544 to 1892, while eighty-nine 
other volumes (specified) have been searched in vain. 

The preface gives a tabular view of the distribution of 

the story in various countries, and deals with its occur- 

rence in saga and heroic legend ; the notes contain a 

number of parallels of minor details, and a character- 

istic introduction by Mr. Lang is prefixed to the whole. 

Nevertheless Miss Cox tells us she would have wished 

to do still more, but /e mieux est Pennemi du bien, 

and it seemed best to bring the work to a close. 
Valuable as the book is to the student, anyone who 
should take it up with the expectation of reading an 
entertaining volume of fairy tales would be dis- 
appointed. Its contents resemble the tales as they 
are told, only as Liebig’s Extract of Meat resembles 
the roast beef of old England. The stories are given 
in abstract only: first briefly, as ‘‘ Menial Heroine, 
Helpful Animal, Meeting-place (ball),” etc. ; then 
more at length, but still as concisely as possible, with- 
out an unnecessary word. The abstracts are arranged 
in six principal groups: A, stories of the Cinderella 
type proper, 132 in number, in which an ill-treated 
heroine is recognised by her lover by means of a shoe ; 

B, 76 ‘‘ Catskin” stories, opening with the flight of 

the heroine from her unnatural father ; C, 22 ‘*Cap 

o’ Rushes” stories, in which the opening is that of 

King Lear, a test of filial affection, and the consequent 

expulsion of the heroine from home; D, stories com- 

bining these several types; and E, stories in which a 

boy meets with adventures resembling Cinderella’s. 

The glass slipper, so identified with Cinderella in 
our minds, only appears in six out of all these variants, 
besides that of Perrault. Miss Cox expresses her 
opinion that these versions have all been subjected to 

French influence, and quotes with apparent approval 

the old guess that the glass slipper was in reality a 

‘* pantoufle de vad” instead of ‘‘de verre.” But as 
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Mr. Hartland pointed out at the Folk-Lore Congress 
of 1891, these six versions differ almost as widely as 
possible from Perrault’s in every other respect. If they 
had borrowed this detail from France, they would 
surely have borrowed others too. And as to the sup- 
posed mistake of vair for verre, the plot of the story 
requires that the slipper should be made of some re- 
splendent and unyielding material. It is the foot, not 
the shoe, that is injured when the wrong girl tries it. 
In the majority of cases in which it is described the 
shoe is golden. Fur shoes would surely be the most 
unsuitable dancing-shoes that could be chosen to set 
off a small and pretty foot, nor would they have helped 


to disguise a heroine whose daily mean attire, in not. 


a few cases, is a cloak of skins. 

The fairy godmother, too, appears but rarely. She 
is replaced sometimes by a simple fairy not specially 
attached to the heroine, sometimes by the Virgin 
Mary or a saint or angel, by the ‘‘ Lime-tree Queen” 
(Norway), the ‘‘ Fir-tree Lady” (Poland), by an old 
woman, a giantess, or a mannikin; but usually by a 
supernatural lamb or other animal, which is often 
killed by the cruel stepmother and her daughters. 
Frequently the helpful animal is the gift of the 
heroine’s dead mother, sometimes it is the ghost of 
the dead mother herself reappearing in animal form ; 
and finally we come to a Gaelic story from Inverness- 
shire (p. 534), discovered barely in time to be included 
in the volume, in which the mother, who is killed and 
revives to help her daughter, is actually a sheep her- 
self. That this is a very ancient form of the story is 
plain, for in it the heroine’s royal husband is the son 
of her father by another wife, showing that when it 
took shape kindred was only reckoned on the mother’s 
side. 

Now it is to be observed that though our familiar 
Cinderella conceals her beauty only by the ashes and 
dirt of the kitchen-wench, yet in many, if not most, of 
the stories she is disguised by some peculiar garment, 
from which the story often takes its name (‘‘ Katie 
Woodencloak,” ‘‘ Allerleirauh,” ‘* Peau d’Ane”) ; and 
that this disguise is generally made, as we have before 
remarked, of the skin of some animal, often of the 
same animal which helps her. Not without signi- 
ficance in this connection (though Miss Cox does not 
mention it) is a detail preserved in one of our English 
ballad-versions, ‘‘The Wandering Young Gentle- 
woman, or Catskin,” a broadsheet copy of which, 
‘* printed by J. Evans, Long Lane, London,” is now 
before us. Catskin, having a basin of water thrown 
over her, runs out of doors shaking her ears, an 
action which, as a previous editor observes, is im- 
possible in a human being, and characteristic of a cat. 
Miss Cox sets us a good example in her avoidance of 
theorizing, but one is greatly tempted to think that the 
root of C7zderella may be a *‘husk-myth,” or trans- 
formation story, like ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast”; the 
‘* White Cat,” or ‘* Melusina,” developed out of even 
cruder and earlier beliefs in the kindred of mankind 
with the brutes. 

The geographical distribution of the stories is inte- 
resting, but in commenting on it we must beware of 
generalizing from data which, however abundant, are 
yet confessedly incomplete. Still one cannot help 
Noticing the limited range of the ‘‘Cap o’ Rushes” 
variant, of which no specimen is recorded outside of 
Italy (where it is frequent), France (including Brittany 


and the Mauritius), the Peninsula (including the 
Basque provinces), Southern Germany (two instances 
only), the Low Countries, a single instance in England, 
and another in Sweden. Again, we find, as we should 
naturally expect, that neighbouring versions are apt to 
show great similarity to each other; on the other 
hand, two or three distinct types of the story are often 
found in the same country. For example, the con- 
tribution of England to the stock consists (besides a 
‘*hero-tale,” widely removed from any of the standard 
types which, as it was obtained from gipsies, can 
hardly be reckoned English) of: @, several ballad- 
versions of ‘* Catskin” ; 4, a story from Lincolnshire, 
so barren of incident that it amounts to little more 
than ‘‘ King Cophetua wedded the beggarmaid” by 
the help of a herd-boy (the heroine is a goose-girl, a 
thoroughly Fenland detail) ; ¢, ‘‘ Cap o’ Rushes,” re- 
covered in Suffolk, whither, one cannot help remarking, 
it may very easily have been imported from Flanders, 
where it has been recorded four times. Possibly a 
native variant of the normal Czmderella type may have 
been extinguished among us by the popularity of Per- 
rault’s version ; but in Scotland, on the other hand, 
six variants of the Cinderella type have been re- 
corded, together with three ‘‘ Catskin ” stories, in all 
of which the shoe incident occurs. 

Another point that comes out very distinctly is the 
influence of ‘* environment” in deciding the details of 
the story. A Spanish Cinderella is set to shell millet 
and beans; a Lithuanian one to carry straw to the 
prince at his toilet to stuff into his large winter boots ; 
a Tyrolese one is thrust out into the forest and meets 
with the Green Huntsman. The part of the fairy 
godmother may be played by dwarfs in Germany, by 
a troll or a hillwoman in Scandinavia, by a priest or 
confessor in Italy and Spain, and the Pope himself 
comes to the rescue in a Sicilian variant. But all 
Miss Cox’s industry and perseverance and skilful 
arrangement of her materials do not seem to have 
very much advanced the solution of the ‘‘ Problem of 
Diffusion.” So far from being able, as a correspondent 
of the Zcho newspaper last autumn innocently sup- 
posed, to tell him ‘‘ who was the author of Cinderella?” 
we are still unable to say where and how the story is 
likely to have originated, whether it was invented 
once for all and spread from country to country, or 
whether it arose independently in different places. 
Some day perhaps some one will study the habits of 
professional story-tellers in countries where they are 
still to be found, and will tell us whether they ex- 
change stories, or whether each jealously guards his 
own stock ; whether they scrupulously repeat them as 
they received them, or whether they vary and recom- 
bine incidents and details to suit their own tastes and 
those of their audiences, with other such particulars. 
This should, at any rate, throw some light on the dis- 
puted question ; but for the present we must be con- 
tent with Sir Roger de Coverley’s famous decision, 
‘*that there is much to be said on both sides.” 
CHARLOTTE S. BURNE. 


> * = 
Boox-PLaTes. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Kegan 


Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. Crown 8vo., 

pp. xi., 175. Thirty-six plates. Price 6s. net. 
The second volume of the short series entitled 
Books about Books, edited by Mr. Alfred Pollard, 
ministers to the rapidly-growing taste in the study and 
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collection of book-plates. Mr. Hardy has un- 
doubtedly produced the best general treatise on this 
subject that has yet been written, a subject with 
which he has for several years been conversant as a 
collector. Moreover, Mr. Hardy has had the ex- 
ceptional good fortune of securing the advice and 
assistance of Mr. A. W. Franks, C.B., and in 
obtaining the loan from Mr. Frank’s matchless collec- 
tion of the various exceptional book-plates, reproduc- 
tions of which are given in this volume. 

The introductory chapter gives a good general 
sketch of the question, the second dealing with the 
early use of book-plates in England. _ Illustrations 
are given of two out of the three sixteenth-cen- 
tury book-plates that have hitherto been found in 
England, namely, those of Sir Nicholas Bacon (1574), 
and Sir Thomas Tresham (1585). In the seventeenth 
century examples rapidly multiply. A fine example, 
done for the Marriott family of Whitchurch, Warwick- 
shire, by William Faithhorne, the celebrated portrait 
engraver, is here given; it affords one of the finest 
instances of heraldic mantling with which we are 
acquainted. 

In the chapter on styles in English book-plates 
Mr. Hardy adapts the nomenclature chosen by 
Lord de Tabley in his monograph of 1880, but adds 
thereto a new one—‘‘ Simple Armorial,” for the earliest 
plates, and indeed for the great majority of those 
anterior to 1720. The other early styles are ‘‘ Jaco- 
bean,” ‘‘ Chippendale,” and ‘‘ Wreath and Ribbon.” 
The last illustration to this chapter is quaintly ex- 
ceptional. It is that of the book-plate of Birnie of 
Broomhill, 1715, and is given by Mr. Hardy as the 
only Scotch instance that he knows of the introduc- 
tion of figures. Here, below a shield which is finely 
mantled, kneel at opposite desks two kirk ministers, 
in cassocks, bands, and skull-caps, of a singularly 
sour appearance ! 

The next chapter deals with allegory in English 
book-plates, examples being engraved of those of 
University of Cambridge (George I.’s gift), George 
Lambart, Dr. Thomas Drummond, and H. F. Bess- 
borough. English ‘‘ picture” book - plates forms 
another section, Bewick’s design for Southey’s books 
being given as a specimen for the introduction of 
landscape bits into the ex libris of that famous 
engraver. 

Succeeding chapters deal with the book-plates of 
Germany, France, America, and other countries ; 
with the inscriptions on book-plates in condemnation 
of book-stealing or book-spoiling, and in praise of 
study ; with personal particulars on book-plates ; 
ladies’ book-plates, the more prominent engravers of 
book-plates ; and with a final and entertaining chapter 
on ‘* Odds and Ends.” 

Mr. Hardy pleads that he need not treat on modern 
examples, as that has already been done con amore by 
Mr. Egerton Castle in a similar work. He does, 
however, make mention of some of the well-known 
artists who occasionally turn out work of this kind. 
Of the modern heraldic designers of book-plates we 
know of no one who can turn out better or more 
charming work than Mr. George Bailey, of Derby. 

We have just one small bone to pick with Mr. 
Hardy. The most interesting and earliest dated 


example of German book-plates is that of Dr. Hector 


Pémer, provost of the church of St. Lawrence at 
Nuremberg, 1525, of which he gives two pages of 
description. This plate was described and illustrated 
by Rev. A. W. Pereira in a recent volume of the 
Antiquary (and as we believe nowhere else), and yet 
no mention is made of our columns. But this we are 
sure is only an inadvertence. 
& 
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A Bower oF DELIGHTS; being interwoven Verse 
and Prose from the works of Nicholas Breton ; 
the weaver being Alexander B. Grosart. Z/liot 
Stock, 12mo., pp. xxii., 176. Price 3s. 6d. 

The third of the series of the charming and dainty 
little volumes that form the Elizabethan Library is 
appropriately given to extracts from the writings of 

Nicholas Breton, ‘‘a fine old English gentleman” 

who died in 1626, aged eighty-three. Mr. Grosart 

has already edited Breton’s whole works, with a long 
memorial introduction, in two substantial quartos of 
the Chertsey Library (1879), so that he is excellently 
qualified for this smaller task. He has used his 
judgment well in the selections he has made, though 
some of the more familiar passages are looked for in 
vain. The prose bits throw a good deal of light on 
the condition of things in the muchly-exaggerated 

‘*Merry England” of Elizabeth’s days. Under the 

head of ‘‘ Parson” is the following: ‘‘ It may hap in 

a little field near unto a church in a country town to 

overtake a little old man in a gown, a wide cassock, 

a nightcap, and a corner cap, by his habit seeming to 

be a Divine; of whom I was in hope to find that 

sacred font of charity, that might be some comfort on 
my return, whom beginning to salute with a few 

Latin words, ‘ My friend,’ quoth he, ‘don’t deceive 

yourself, I understand not your Greek ; we here that 

dwell far from the city, and are not troubled with fine 
ears for our reading, care for no more but to discharge 

our duties in our places—I mean of a vicar, for I 

am no better. . . . And for my parishioners, they are 

a kind of people that love a pot of ale better than a 

pulpit, and a cornrick better than a church door, and 

who, coming to divine worship more for fashion than 
devotion, are content after a little capping and kneel- 
ing, coughing and spitting, to help me to sing outa 
psalm, and sleep at the second lesson, and awake to 
stand up at the Gospel and say Amen at the ‘ fear of 

God’; and stay till the banns of matrimony be asked, 

or till the clerk hath cried a pied strayed bullock, a 

black sheep, or a gray mare ; and then, for that some 

dwell afar off, be glad to be gotten home to dinner.” 

The notes are not well arranged ; sometimes easy 

words, such as ‘‘ dug,” are explained in italics within 

brackets, directly after the expression; sometimes 
there are comments in the same type as the text ; and 
only very occasionally are there proper footnotes. 


MEMORIES OF MALLING AND ITS VALLEY. By 
Rev. C. H. Fielding, M.A. Z. Marliorough 
and Co. 8vo., pp. xiv, 291. Price 7s. 6d. 

These pages form an olla podrida with regard to 

Malling and about a dozen of its adjacent parishes. 

We should doubt if anything of a like character had 

ever been issued on a worse or more confused plan. 

Jottings of information, under different historic 

periods, are heaped together after an utterly un- 

digested fashion, and without the slightest intimation 
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as to the source from which these muddled and 
muddling paragraphs are taken. True, ona page of 
the introduction a list is given of ‘* Books Consuited,” 
but as these books include so large an order as 
‘‘ Records of Lambert and Rochester,” and ** Manu- 
scripts of the Antiquarian Society ” (sic), it is at once 
obvious that we have to do with a careless compiler. 
The references that are made to ecclesiology and 
architectural periods show remarkable ignorance ; 
the author yearns for ‘‘ a thorough renovation ” of one 
old church, and tells us that a chancel arch in Norman 
days was an uncommon thing. He writes about the 
‘*reconsecration”” instead of the ‘‘ reconciliation” of 
a desecrated church. In short, the pages are thickly 
sown with blunders. We are told that the digging 
out of chalk as an industry commenced at Malling in 
1538; whereas it began two centuries earlier, as can 
be found in the Pleas of the Public Record Office. 
But this writer seems to know nothing of the great 
national storehouse in Fetter Lane, either at first or 
second hand. About the only indirect reference to its 
stores is a mention of the Jrgzdstto (stc) post mortem ! 
He is a great student of parish registers and other 
records, but knows very little about them from a 
comparative point of view. It would evidently much 
surprise him to learn that a full list of Collections on 
Brief could readily be compiled, and that as a rule 
they are the same throughout England. The time 
has quite gone by for commenting at any length on 
briefs in local histories. Nor are our author’s 
blunders compensated for by any grace of diction or 
correctness of style. Contrariwise, the reviewer who 
has conscientiously gone through these pages is to be 
distinctly commiserated on his experiences. The 
two following sentences, absurdly foolish in them- 
selves, are almost casually selected as average speci- 
mens of the confused and remarkable style affected by 
the writer of this book: ‘‘ From registers we have 
examined previous to writing this work, we have been 
struck by the attempt to introduce the Church of 
England into Poland and Russia, as we have several 
entries of briefs for helping the churches in Lithu- 
ania and Courland, where Protestant.” ... ‘In 
concluding this chapter, the author would state that, 
were the curious old records preserved in our parish 
chests cherished and studied as he has studied them, 
he has no doubt that much valuable information upon 
the lives, manners, customs, and names of our fore- 
fathers would be gathered-—enough to fill twenty 
volumes far more interesting than much of the litera- 
ture of the present day, and giving some idea as to 
how deservedly the Church of England has received 
and maintained the name of the nation, which she 
bears as her distinction, as one branch of the Holy 
Catholic Church of Christ.” 


SEVERAL REVIEWS OF IMPORTANT BOOKS, as 
well as shorter notices, have to be held over, owing to 
this being an Index number. We have merely space 
to give a cordial welcome to the first number of the 
Illustrated Archeologist, a quarterly 2s. 6d. venture 
of Mr. C. J. Clark ; the editor is Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, F'.S.A. (Scot. ). 
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Correspondence, 
or 
NORMAN WORK IN THE TRIFORIUM OF 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. 

I should like to make a few remarks upon Mr. 
Bilson’s letter in your April number. 

1. I fail to perceive the force of the argument 
advanced by Mr. St. John Hope and by himself 
against the zz sétu theory, from the great height at 
which the work appears. It is true that in a group 
of East Anglian Norman churches—Norwich, Ely, 
Peterborough—the principal arcades are kept low, and 
the triforium arcades start in consequence from a low 
level ; but, then, they are carried up to an equal 
height, or nearly so, with that of the main arcades, 
probably to form a large and convenient gallery. * 

But when we turn to Durham, Gloucester, Tewkes- 
bury, etc., we find the triforium quite a subordinate 
feature, and comparatively ‘‘ skied” on the top of a 
very lofty main arcade. The Tewkesbury pillars are 
the highest in the kingdom. The Norman nave of 
York was of similar character. A portion of a shaft 
and base which belonged to the Norman clerestory 
remains attached to the north-west angle of the north- 
west tower-pier above the aisle-vault. Beverley 
would be much more likely to resemble the other 
Northumbrian churches of York and Durham -than 
Norwich or Ely. 

Great Norman churches were by no means low in 
their general proportions, though the later Transi- 
tional ones were, such as the naves of Fountains and 
Worksop. The Norman nave of York must have 
been about the same height as the present one, 
viz., 93’. If my ‘‘theory” be right, the Norman 
nave of Beverley would also have corresponded in 
height pretty nearly with the present one, which is 
67’, exactly the height of the vaulted nave of 
Gloucester, within 1’ of St. Alban’s and 3’ of 
Durham. The other great Norman naves are all 
higher still (except Tewkesbury), viz., Ely and 
Norwich, each 72’, and Peterborough 78’. Of 
course I know that some of these are not vaulted, 
but ceiled ; but the height of the ceiling is just about 
what that of the centre of the vault would have been, 
so it comes to the same thing. 

The height of the Norman work here, it may fairly 
be argued, makes against the rebuilding theory. 
This implies that the rebuilders carefully sorted out 
from the débris of the demolished structure the 
voussoirs of two wide and two narrow arches, and 
sent them up aloft to be used again, and the higher 
they had to go the more unlikely the proceeding. 





* T have often thought that herein may lie the best 
solution of the question, ‘‘ What is the best style for 
a nineteenth-century cathedral?’ I have heard of 
a classic cathedral being suggested for Liverpool. 
Might not our architects do well to turn their atten- 
tion to some of our Norman churches, with their 
large naves, short choirs, and great triforium gal- 
leries? Might it not be possible to produce a 
Norman cathedral uniting the acoustic and congre- 
gational advantages of the classic styles with the 
Christian feeling and association, and much of the 
beauty of the later ‘‘ Gothic”? 
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2. Mr. Bilson says that I have not attempted to 
traverse any one of the arguments which he has 
advanced against the zz sztu theory. But some of 
those arguments are directed against what I never 
contended for, such as the fi//ing wp of the arches 
being 2 sz¢z; and others I have certainly endea- 
voured to answer in paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of my 
last letter. At the same time, my main object in 
writing was to show that the subject was too wide to 
be enclosed within the limits of those four patched-up 
Norman arches. 

3. The roof weathering alluded to is a straight 
groove, cut 5” deep in the rubble masonry, running 
down diagonally from the top of what remains of the 
base of the original central tower, till it is lost in the 
‘* pocket ” of the vaulting. Yesterday I measured its 
pitch, and found that it had the usual slope of 
Norman roofs, viz., 52° (76° at the top); exactly the 
same as that of the Norman roof of St. Alban’s, 
which, it has been pointed out, is practically that of 
the Great Pyramid (51° 50’). I can see nothing to 
show that the piers were rebuilt after the fall of the 
tower. Had they fallen, a large portion of the church 
must have come down too; there would be traces of 
the junctions ; and, above all, the piers would have 
been solidly rebuilt, and a central tower of greater or 
less height and finish would assuredly have been 
erected; whereas all the superstructure above the 
vaulting was left rough, and is very badly cracked in 
several places, probably portions of the very cracks 
which had to do with the fall of the tower. 

4. I said that the ground-plan (from the sacrarium 
west) was Norman; Mr. Bilson says it ‘‘ is certainly 
not.” This is discouraging ; but let us look at it. 
Now, the distinguishing features of a Norman ground- 
plan were the length of the nave as compared with 
its width, the shortness of the choir, and the number 
of its thick pillars. Compare Beverley with York. 
The choir proper here has 5 bays to the nave I1; 
York 6 to the nave 8; and the whole eastern arm 
of York is longer than the western. Again, the 
Beverley nave is 187’ by 64'—z.e., the proportion of 
the length to the breath is nearly 3to1. Now add 
up the lengths and breadths of the six great Norman 
naves, Norwich, Peterborough, Ely, St. Albans, 
Durham, and Gloucester ; strike the averages, and 
you will arrive at exactly the same proportion, 3 to I. 
But the ‘‘ Gothic” nave of York is 225’ long by 106’ 
wide, or very little more than 2 to 1 ; Salisbury gives 
much the same result; Chester is exactly 2 to 1; 
Bath is only 112’ long, with a width of 72’, etc. If 
the aisle-widths are left out, and the nave centres only 
are compared, the result will be still more favourable 
to the Norman proportions of Beverley. 

The length of the great transept at Beverley is 161’. 
The average length of the transepts of the above six 
Norman cathedrals is 1733’; as all are larger than 
Beverley, the proportion is just what we might have 
expected. It is rare, at any period, to find both east 
and west aisles to the transept. The west aisle here 
may have been added at the restoration,* but the east 
aisle Sir G. Scott found still rested on its Norman 
foundations, though Mr. Bilson says, ‘‘ I know of no 





* Since writing the above, I have found one of the 
junctions, showing this to have been the case. 


evidence to indicate that any of the foundations are 
Norman work.” Yet he owns in a foot-note that 
‘*some of the masonry in the lower part of the 
south aisle of the nave has every appearance of being 
Norman work 27 stfu,” and then adds, curiously 
enough, that ‘‘this does not in any way affect the 
question under discussion” ! 

5. I added that the proportions are Norman. 
‘* As unlike as possible,” replies Mr. Bilson. Well, 
let us look at them. I have dealt with the propor- 
tions of the ground-plan, also with the general 
questions of height, the size and position of the 
triforium, and the large number and narrowness of 
the bays, than which no characteristic can be more 
thoroughly Norman. (York has only 8 bays in a 
length of 225’; Beverley has 11 in 187’.) The 
height of the central vault of Beverley compared with 
its width is 2°57 to 1. That of the three Eastern 
Norman cathedrals of Norwich, Durham, and Peter- 
borough averages nearly the same, viz., 2°34 toI. A 
still more remarkable Norman proportion is to be 
found in the lowness of the arches compared with the 
height of the shafts and pillars. The arches of the 
centre vault and of the two crossings are nearly 
round, and if you take an elevation of one of the 
bays of the arcade, you will find that a semicircle 
resting on the centres of the two capitals lies entirely 
within the arch-mouldings. 

I should have been glad to go into two or three 
other points, but my time, and, I expect, your space, 
forbid. 

H. E. NOLuLotu. 

The Vicarage, Beverley Minster, 

May 18, 1893. 
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Note TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” ¢f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to guestzons of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information at 
any time forwarded tohim direct of any Roman finds, 
and also of reprints or numbers of provincial archeo- 
logical journals containing articles on such subjects. 

We regret that owing to the illness of the author, the 
“© Roman Britain Quarterly” article is delayed 


